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HESE more tha\..w “rebels” 
T killed in Nicaragua, most of 
them by men safe in airplanes. 
Against whom were they rebels? 
Against the United States? Has Con- 
gress declared war on Nicaragua? 
Who else has the right to send our 
marines to kill and be killed in foreign 
countries. Secretary Kellogg writes 
President Green of the A. F. of L. that 
this General Sandino and his little 
army are bandits. Maybe. Though the 
difference between bandit and patriot 
often depends only on the point of 
view. Who made our Marine Corps 
the extirpator of bandits in Nica- 
ragua? And what sense of wrong 
made General Sandino a bandit? 
There is something nauseating about 
the tone of our newspaper dispatches 
in this whole shameful affair. Brave 
and capable our marines and aviators 
doubtless were. They wiped out a little 
band of men with only one casualty, 
but their bravery was employed in the 
service of the profiteers and militarists 
who have made the State Department 
their dupe to protect some shadowy 
national prestige and some tangible 
personal profit in a country against 
which Congress has declared no war, 


This is stark imperialism, indefensible | 


alike in law and morals. The gentle- 
man now playing politics in the Black 
Hills, far from danger in tropical jun- 
gles, is fortunately afraid to try his 
imperial policies so boldly in- Mexico 
and China as in little Nicaragua. But 
what contemptible cowardice it is on 
the part f ‘resident and people ~ hich 
yeads Us fas té-play the role St guaré 
antor of profits for sleek investors in 
a country too little effectively to fight 
back! 





To make full our sense of shame, it 
was also reported to the Pan American 
Labor Congress in Washington that 
our little puppet president in Haiti 
had jailed the Haitian labor delegates 
to the Congress, just as he jails editors 
who displease him. It is fortunate that 
the sessions of the Labor Congress 
may shed some light on this imperial 
ruthlessness. President Green’s letter 
to Secretary Kellogg was a step in the 
right direction. We hope that no false 
patriotism will lead our delegates to 
pussyfoot in the Pan-American Con- 
gress on the subject of their govern- 
ment’s imperialism: And, talking of 
the courage and vision to condemn im- 
perialism, just how far will our Demo- 
cratic friends, remembering Wilson’s 
record, dare to go? What has prospec- 
tive nominee Al Smith to say? How 
long will he continue pleasing all fac- 
tions in his party by saying nothing? 





Comment on the Vienna riots ought 
to wait for more authoritative infor- 
mation than our papers have given us. 
So far as I can make out, no one 
pianned to turn the peaceful demon- 
stration of a short general strike into 
a riot. It was the police who provoked 
the trouble by which a little handful 
of Communists may have sought to 
profit in characteristic. fashion. The 
Communists are partly right in saying | 
that the episode shows how precarious 
is Europe's stability. They are wrong 
in their parrot-like denunciation of 
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hoped that peace had been re-estab- 


made. 


ROCK-DUSTING PROTECTS 
MINERS’ LIVES, BUT MANY 





U.S. TROOPS SLAY 





CARAGUAN LIBERALS 


'$0 SOCIALISTS DIE 
IN AUSTRIAN 








BOMBS MASSACRE! 
LIBERALS’ 
ARMY 


4. F. of L. Warned of 
War a Few Days Be- 
| =fore Attack Started 


By a New Leader Correspondent 
ASHINGTON. — The United 
W States is waging war against 
another nation and some 300 
citizens of that nation are either dead 
or have been wounded by American 
forces! Congress alone has the power 
to declare war and Congress is not 
in session! 
These are the startling facts of our 
relations with Nicaragua, a little 
Central American country which for 
more than twenty years has been 
policed by American forces, whose 
elections have been under their con- 
trol, and whose rich resources are ex- 
ploited by American capitalists and 
bankers. Five American bombing 
Planes have been employed to force 
submission of a small force of Nicara- 
guans to the mastery of the country 
by American power. 
A few days before the war began 
President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor received a tele- 
gram from two delegates of the 
Nicaraguan Federation of Labor to the 


Congress 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
ASHINGTON.— With thirteen 
W nations represented in the fifth 
Congress of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor here, the dele- 
gates i met with knowledge of the 
frightful massacre of the remnant of 
liberal Nicaraguan forces at the village 
of Ocotal by American marines, The 
delegates were also stirred with ré- 
sentment upon receipt of a telegram 
from Port-au-Prince declaring that 
Haitian delegates to the Congress had 
been jailed by order of President 
Borno, informed men and women know 
that Borno has been set up by Ameri- 
can power and that he could not hold 
office without American support. The 
message was signed by the “Haiti La- 
bor Fraternal Association” and said 
that seven “independent newspaper di- 
rectors,” who were about to leave with 
the labor delegation, had also been 
thrust into prison. Never before have 
the organized workers of this country 
and the Latin-American nations had 
such a forceful demonstration - of 
American imperialism as in the Nica- 


Pan-American Labor 


On U.S. 





in Protest 
Imperialism 


raguan massacre and the seine t ~~ 
Haitian labor delegation. 
Marines Are Attacked 

An attack upon American marine 
operations in Nicaragua was delivered 
by Salomon de la Salva, the ¢¢gate 
from that country, who, a: that 
he had just been informed that 300 of 
his countrymen had been killed by 
Americans, shouted> i 

“I have been in contact with the in- 
timate feeling and sacred ming of the 

people of Nicaragua for wiley years, 
and I want to say. that if the marines 
do not depart from Nic they 
will have to destroy the population of 
the entire country. This is the convic- 
tion of the labor population of Nica- 
ragua. ” 

De la Salva introduce a resolution 
opposing the presence of American 
marines in Nicaragua and denouncing 
the killings at Ocotal. Luis Morones, 
the Mexican Secretary of Commerce, 
Labor and Industry, postponed dis- 
cussion by moving that the resolution, 
designated for preferential considera- 
tion, be the first to go to the resolu- 
tions committee. De la Salva then 
withdrew the resolution for redrafting 

(Continued on page 2) 





Fifth Pan-American Labor Congress 
which met in Washington this week. 
This telegram warned of an expected 
; attack upon the Nicaraguans who are 
supported by the Nicaraguan trade 
unions. The telegram to Green reads: 
“Commander American Marines 
in Nicaragua threatens to attack 
the Nicaraguan forces which 
Nicaraguan Federation of Labor 
wholeheartedly supports in their 
opposition to Stimson’s outrageous 
proposals. Unless some great in- 
fluence such as you exercise is 
brought to play immediately 
American bullets will mow down 
Nicaraguan workers in Nicaragua. 


UPHOLSTERERS IN 
CONVENTION 


President Kohn Reports 
to N. Y. Gathering of 
Union’s Gains 


—~e——— 





American commander says attack XPANSION and progress in 
will commence tomorrow, July spite of depression in the indus- 
fourteenth. This will be a matter try and numerous strikes and 


we are instructed to bring before 
Pan-American Labor Congress 
meeting eighteenth. We trust 
something can and will be done 
immediately, that July eighteenth 
We may not regret what amounts 
to assassination of fellow workers. 
Fraternally, 

SALOMON DE LA SELVA, 

TRANQUILINO SAENZ. 
Delegates Nicaraguan Federation 
of Labor to Fifth Pan-American 
Labor Congress.” 
On July 15 President Green wrote to 
Secretary of State Kellogg, presenting 
a copy of this telegram as President 
of the A. F. of L, and of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor, cover- 
ing it with the following letter: 
“The officers and members of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor are 
deeply concerned because of the ex- 
ceedingly disturbing condition which 
exists in Nicaragua. Recently we had 


lockouts is the record of the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union whose | 
delegates are meeting in convention 
in New York this week. The report 
of President William Kohn presents 
a record of achievements that is 
cheering’ and which evoked general 
satisfaction. 

The last convention was held two 
years ago and the report presents a 
comparison between the present 
standing of the organization in mem- 
bership, locals, organization work 
and other matters with the period of 
two years ago. At the Chicago con-| 
vention in 1925 the total membership 
was 9,400, a gain of 400 members over 
the year 1923. This year the mem- 
bership is 11,063, an increase in two 
years of 1,663. 

The number of Locals, 83, is about 
the same as two years ago. Fifteen 
were disbanded, four merged, nine or- 
ganized and disbanded, and 16 or- 
ganized and retained. The fluctua- 
tion of Locals continues, yet the mem- 
bership has continued to increase in 
a period when the trade unions in 
general have suffered losses in mem- 
bership. 


lished and satisfactory arrangements 

for the holding of an election had been 

Now, it appears, from the in- 
(Continued on page 8) 





Locals Are Federated 
Federation of Locals into District 
and Territorial Councils for mutual 
aid is also a marked feature of the 
two-year period. In Chicago, St. 
Louis, Oakland and San Francisco, | 


MINES FAH TO DO IT 





Socialist treason. Suppose the Social- 
ist leaders had tried to turn the riots 


into revolution. How would that have | minous coal mines, a8 © manne of pre- 
; venting and limiting disastrous coal- 


dust explosions, has undoubtedly saved 
| the lives of hundreds of American coal | 
| miners within the past two years, al- 


cured Austria’s economic ills? Vienna | 
cannot be saved by civil war with the | 
rest of Austria or by inviting forei 
intervention. The whole of Aus 


economic and political unit, preferably 
Germany. 


must be incorporated in some lag er ' though the practice is not generally;/in a number of cities set | 
| compulsory and is, therefore, by no} similar territorial organization. r 
means universally followed in the | 


Could any Communist or 


Vienna bring that to pass? If not, 


Communist criticism of the Vithnefe , Department of Commerce, points out. 


Socialists is futile as well as ungen- 


crous, in view of the tolerance that | °F T0ck-dusting by improper or inade- 
‘ its | quate methods, however, provides no/| tion work. 
assurance of safety, 
may be worse than useless if it is not 
done adequately 
Mr. Turner declares. 


list Vienna has shown in 
tment of all those agitators that 
o‘her countries usually jail. From this 
disiance it would appear that Vienna 
has more to gain by a continuance of 
her municipal Socialism than by any} 
violence, even in the face of reaction- 
ary courts which may play into ‘he/ 
hands temporarily of the Communists, | 
but, in the long run, of capitalist and | 
imperialist groups in Europe. How- ; 
ever, we are justified in having a real | ® 
trust in Austrian Social Democrats to | © 
manage their own affairs, | a 
|e 
Edward F. Albee, president of the | # 
Keith-Albee Vaudeville Circuit, is the | 
latest to come to the defense of Amer- 
ican institutions. He trusts that his | 
artists “will refrain from using cheap | @ 
jokes not only in reference to stréet 
car companies but to‘any other indus- 
try or official of our nation, state or 
city.” Mr. Albee’s artists will appar- | 2 
(Continued on page 2) 


t 





| radic rock-dusting 
or the rock-dusting of only a few main | 
haulage ways, 
warranted sense of security. 


ing should be replenished from time 
to time so as to hold the incombustible 
content of the rib, roof and floor dusts 


of the United States, 


Calif.; Philadelphia, and New York} 
City District Councils have been or- 
ganized, while Philadelphia and New 
York have formed the Eastern Whole- 


The practice of rock-dusting bitu- 











| paign when the Socialists of America 


any party or candidate which is likely 
to function in the interest of the great 
majority as against the few. 1 
men ate solids on Tuesday, although 
Plumbers’ Union, as chairman of the| the usual fare was pushed through 
Labor Party in this county, announced | their cell doors at the three meal pe- 
that a special effort will be made this 
summer and fall to win the active sup- 
port of trade unionists in the district 
for the candidacies of Messrs. Stump, 
Maurer and Snyder. 


do not take part in politics, although 
many of us, as individuals, have done 
so in rather a prominent manner,” Mr. 
George said. 
ation this year we feel that to safe- 
guard the interests of the small home 
owners of this city the great majority 


SOCIALISTS WIN 
UNION SUPPORT 


Lae Aid of Victory tn 
Reading p tory, In 





(By a New biniens 01 Correspondent) 


}j the condemned man from his purpose. 


Fights Fascists 


VANZETT! AND 
SACCO ON 
STRIKE 


——_o———— 
e es 
Radical Prisoners Re- 
fuse Food as Protest 
. 
Against Secrecy 
—_——e—_- 

(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
OSTON.—All doubts of rumors 
that Sacco and Vanzetti have 
begun a hunger strike in Charles- 

town prison were set at rest this week. 
The rumor became a theme for gossip 
late last week, but was denied by 
prison officials, who at first declared 
that the condemned men were eating 


little due to the hot weather. By 
Tuesday the rumor had become a cer- 
tainty when the question of forcible 





OTTO BAUER 
Leader of the Austrian Socialist Party 


RISING 


Decisive Action of So- 
cialist Troops Saves 
Republic from Grogt 
Menace 


ee eee 


By Edward Levinson 


HE growing indignation of the 
IT viensese masses against the 

Austrian government’s leniency 
toward Fascist depredations took on 
the appearance of a violent revolt for 
a day last week. Huge crowds of So- 
clalists gathered in the square in 
front of the Ministry of Justice build- 
ing to protest. The police forces of 
the Federal Government are blamed 
for having attacked the protest gath- 
ering. 

The real fury of the workers was 
then let loose, It knew no botnds, 
culminating in the firing of the Min- 
istry of Justice edifice, symbol of the 
reaction. 

For a day Vienna hung on the brink 





feeding of the men was raised as a 
possibility should the prisoners re- 
frain from eating much longer. 

On Sunday members of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Defense Committee reiterated 
a statement made the night before 
that Vanzett! had begun a hunger 
strike in protest against the secrecy 
with which Governor Fuller is con- 
ducting his review of the evidence 
taken at the trial] of the two men. In 
the statement on Saturday the com- 
mittee quoted Vanzetti as saying that 
he “preferred to take his own life by 
starvation rather than be killed on 
false evidence introduced in Governor 
Fuller's office behind closed doors, 
where he was not represented by coun- 
sel.” Warden William Hendry of the 
prison declared that there was “not a 
particle of truth in the statement.” 

Thompson Makes Pilea 
Members of the committee asserted 
that the hunger strike was a grim 
reality and that William G. Thompson, 
courisel for Vayzetti, hack spent three 
hours Sunday endeavoring to dissuade 


IN REVOLT 


mand Work 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 





Milan, 


At the prison Sunday it was ad- 





EADING, Pa—The chances c! 
R success for the candidates of the 

Socialist Party in the next mu- 
nicipal election, already brighter than 
at any time since the first election of 
James H. Maurer to the State Legisla- 
ture, were strengthened when 40 dele- 
gates, representing various local labor 
unions, met in Labor Lyceum and en- 
dorsed the candidacy of every Socialist 
Party nominee for city and county of- 
fices. As a result of this action, the 
names of the Socialist nominees will 
appear on two columns on the general 
election ballet. 
The local Labor Party came into be- 
ing during the last Presidential cam- 


joined with other liberal and progres- 
sive forces for the election of La Fol- 
lette. In its ranks are former mem- 
bers of the two old parties who have 
severed their connection with old party 
politics and stand ready to vote for 


Jesse George, business agent of the 


mitted that Vanzett! took only a cup of 


nothing. A breakfast of oatmeal, milk, 


The luncheon consisted of meat, po- 
tatoes, bread and coffee. 


day that Sacco had refused food and 
Vanzetti 
The two men have been drinking water 
in their cells. 


day. She said that he had given her 
no intimation that he was planning a 
hunger strike. 


of Correction, said that he would leave 
the question of forcible feeding entirely 
to Warden Hendry in case the absten- 
tion of the two men should be pro- 
longed. 


hunger strike by degrees, taking a sip 
of coffee occasionally, while Sacco cut 
himself entirely off from foods and 


riods, 
Vanzetti tasted coffee only at break- 


the scene the angry 
barded them with stones, 

At first the police defended them- 
selves with the butts of their rifles, 


coffee at luncheon, while Sacco ate 
bread and coffee failed to tempt the 
prisoners, who are confined in cells in 


the Cherry Hill section of the prison. | «0.4 several volleys on the crowd. The 


list of casualties includes ten peasants, 
who are in a dying condition at hos- 
pital, and a number of wounded among 
the police and,the Fascisti. 

Later in the night police reinforce- 
ments were rushed from Monza and 
Bergamo to the scene of the conflict, 
and over a hundred villagers’ homes 
were raided and the occupants ar- 
rested. 


Monday was the second successive 


had accepted only coffee. 


Mrs. Sacco visited her husband Mon- 


Mayor Attacked 

The wounding of a deputy Fascist 
Mayor, named Mario Baroffio, is re- 
ported from Vedano Olona, a village 
near Varese. Baroffio, who was as- 
sailed in the street, is now lying in 
hospital with two bullet wounds in the 
breast. 

The old rivalry between industrial- 
ists and agrarians in Italy, which the 
economic crisis has brought again to 
the fore, threatens to become one of 
the most powerful factors of disinte- 
gration in the present crisis. Fascism 
was the result of a compromise be- 
tween the agrarians and the industrial- 
ists, and all the efforts of Mussolini 
have, during the past four years, 
tended to prevent these two contrast- 


Sanford Bates, State Commissioner 


Vanzetti appears to have begun his 


iquids. Neither of the condemned 





Sacco refused everything while 


(Continued on page 3) 





“Ordinarily we, as trade unionists, 


“But in viewing the situ- 











sale Upholsterers’ District Council. in| 


who have rendered service in this 


| country and in Canada where 


The partial rock-dusting of mines, 


and rock-dusting | workers in the awning section of the © 


three Locals 
several more. 

“The organizing of women in our, 
industry,” the report declares, “is one} P 
of paramount importance and no op- 
| portunity should be passed up to! 2 
bring them in ever greater numbers tl 
into our fold.” A number of Locals 


and systematically, 
Merely perfunc- 
ory scattering of rock-dust or spo- 


at long intervals, 


may result in an un- 


To provide adequate assurance 


gainst deadly mine explosions, all ac- | of women have been organized and Maurer and Snyder. Meglathery’s 
essible open areas should be thor-| there are women members in other! Plan was adopted by the meeting and | 
ughly rock-dusted, including haulage | Locals. John W. Edelman, of the American 


The net result of strikes since the ™ 
last convention shows a healthy 
balance to the good. In this period W 
out of 60 strikes 41 were won, 16 lost 
and three are still pending. Two gen-| 


ntries, air courses, rooms, cross-cuts 
nd pillar regions; and the rock-dust- 


t all times over 65 per cent. 


It is now approximately two years | City, the net gains being a 40-hour | J- 


since the rock-dusting method has/| week, a ten percent increase in wages| the school board and went on record | 
been tried more or less extensively in } and a better 


regulated 
system, Of the 25 Iockouts the union 


considerable number of coal mines | 
| (Continued on page 2) 


of whom ave wage-earners, we must 
May 16 Locals on the Pacific Coast; enter this cympaign on the side of the | 

up a men we beiieve will give us a fair deal | 
in the matter of a more equal and just 
This expansion of the union is also| system of tax assessments. 
Socialist rebellion in the City of | United States, Director Scott Turner | evident in the work of 27 organizers policy of the American Federation of 


of the United States Bureau of Mines, | Labor not to play party politics, but 


the to punish our enemies and to reward 
| Locals have become strong enough to our friends. 
| bear part of the expense of organiza- of L. we have felt that there is a case 
Work of organizing the Where it is important that we put into 


industry is slower but there are now Stump, James H. 
with the prespects of; W- Snyder.” 


the county Labor Party and vice- 


Council, outlined a plan for canvassing | 


to assist in the campaign for Stump, 


Workers, 
york of securing co-operation from the 
different organizations. 


| eral strikes were waged in New York | didacies of Raymond 


apprentice | im favor of Walter Hollinger for city | 
controller and William C. Hoverter for | 
| city treasurer, | 


It is the | 


As members of the A, F. 


fice veteran trade unionists—J. Henry 
Maurer and George 
Frank J. Meglathery, 


secretary of 





resident of the Federated Trades 
ll the labor unions in the city to have | 


nese bodies elect special committees | 


ederation of Full Fashioned Host!ery 
was put in charge of the! 


The Labor Party endorsed the can- 
8S. Hofses, Albert 
Frezeman and George D. Snyder for 





| AUTOMOBILE DRIVE 


ing forces and interests, upon which 
he had based his dictatorship, from 
breaking their alliance. 

But the economic crisis has now 
| shown itself to be more powerful than 





TO AID NEW LEADER 
TO BE HELD SUNDAY 


The automobile ride to Val- 
halla, postponed on account of 
rain a few weeks ago, starts 
Sunday morning at 9 o'clock. 
Brownsville Socialists have taken 
the initiative in this outing for 
the benefit of The New Leader 
and they want as large a repre- 
sentation of,cars as possible. 

Early this week twenty cars 
had been enlisted and by the end 
of the week it was expected that 
more than double this number } 
would be enrolled. Here is the | | 


reconciled the agrarians to the indus- 
| trialists. Mussolini must now solve the 
| difficult preblem: which of his two 
| supporters is to be sacrificed? He is 
'no longer in a position to satisfy both. 


q §. LYNCHING RECORD 
FOR 1927 IS EQUAL 70 








TUSKEGEE, Alabama.—<According 


. | 
|} to the records compiled at Tuskegee | 


program. AR cars are %0 as Institute in the first six months of| 
sembie promptly at 9 o'clock Sun- | 1927, there were 9 lynchings. This! 
day morning at the Brownsville | number is the same as for the first} 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman | six months of the years 1925 and 1926; | 


street, Brooklyn. Party members 
and friends are invited to come 


|it is 4 more than the number 5 for the} 
first six months of 1924. | 


along and fill the cars. The rate |} All of the persons lynched were | 
is $2 for each person, th- full Negroes. The offenses charged were} 
proceeds to go to The New | murder, 4; attempted murder, 2; rape,| 
Leader. Friends with cars in 11; improper conduct, 1; charge not re-| 


Greater New York are urged to | ported, 1. 
enroll them in this outing to Val- The states in which lynchings oc- 


halla, a drive of about 27 miles }curred and the number in each state 
near White Plains. are as follows: Arkansas, 2; Louisiana, 
Bring your lunch along. Re- Mississippi, 4; Missouri, 1; Texas, 


freshments will be served at Val- 
halla, the proceeds therefrom also 
to go to The New Leader. Social- 
ists without cars must come to fill 
the machines. 

All aboard for Valhalla for a 
glorious time and a red reunion! 





1; 
| 1. 
| It is the oppetition of the personal | 
| interest of the higher classes to the | 
| development of the nation in culture | 
| which causes the great and necessary | 
immorality of the higher classes.— 
Ferdinand Lassal!s, | 








ITALIAN FARMERS 


Police Fire Into Crowd 


of Laborers Who De- 


revolt, the causes of which are 
concerned with the serious eco- 


nomic crisis now ravaging the Italian 
countryside, is reported from Trezzo 
sull’Adda, a village 70 kilometres from 


JL revo. 0 second anti-Fascist 


A crowd of unemployed agricultural 
laborers gathered outside, the .Town 
Hall, shouting, “We want work!" The 
demonstration soon became very hos- 
tile, and when the police appeared on 
peasants bom- 


but presently they lost their heads and 


the anti-Socialist feeling which had | 


| 10 {HAT OF OTHER YEARS: 


of revolution against the Federal gov- 
ernment. Chancellor Seipel was be- 
sieged by demonstrations ¢=manding 
his resignation. By a combination of 
the peculiar circumstances in which 
Austria has found herself since the 
end of the war, these mass demon- 
strations of Socialists republicans 
held in them a great danger to the 
republic itself. 

Intervention Threatened 
As forcefui ovérthrow of the Seipel 
government appeared possible, the 
Fascist forces of Italy and Hungary 
crouched for a pounce on the Aus- 
trian nation. They have long awaited 
such an opportunity to crush the pow- 
erful Austrian Social-Democracy. The 
Austrian provinces, where Fascibt 
sentiment is strong, were ready to 
join in the war on Vienna. 
Austrian Socialist movement then 
revealed its greatest strength—its 
Republican Guard of 150,000 trained 
Socialists soldiers and the discipline 
of the Socialist trade union. move- 
ment. 
The efforts. of the Federal police 
were only adding fuel to the inflamed 
populace. They had slain 80 Social- 
ists. In defiance of the Federal Pre- 
fect of Police Schober, an emergency 
police force of 12,000 Socialists began 
to establish order in Vienna. Simul- 
taneously, the Trade Union Federa- 
tion proclaimed a general strike. 
The Fascist garrisons of Italy, 
Hungary and the Austrian provinces 
hung in suspended animation as the 
Socialists systematically removed any 
pretext they might have had for in- 
tervention. The riots and street fight- 
ing took place Friday. Saturday, 
when the strike went into effect, 
peace had been restored. 

The Socialists’ Power 
Not even the opponents of the Aus- 
trian Socialists doubt their power to 
overthrow the Federal government by 
force if they wish to. The Socialisis 
have 70 of the 165 members of Par- 
liament. A bourgeois coalition is 
necessary to outvote the Socialists. 
The Federal army is overwhelmingly 
Socialist. At the last elections to the 
Soldiers’ Council, four-fifths of the 
soldiers voted Socialist. In addition 
the party has a trained army of 150,- 
000 in the Red Republican Guard. 
Since the Socialists hold Vienna, to 
drive the Federal Government from 
power in the most important part of 
the country would be a simple matter, 

But Austrian Socialism has been in 
the position where it must mark time 
while the neighboring Socialist move- 
ments catch up with her. Only the 
clipping of Mussolini’s wings, or his 
complete overthrow, and a change of 
government in arch-reactionary Hun- 
gary, wil make an Austrian revolution 
| permanent. Even then the gain of 
such a step would be doubtful. The 
Versailles peace treaty binds Austria, 
as a Federal unit, to conform to the 
dictates of the victorious financial im<- 
perialists. 

Far from bringing positive gains to 
the workers, accession to power of the 
Socialists would endanger, if not crip< 
ple altogether, the great progress that 
is being made in Vienna. Housing, 
tax and transit reforms in Socialist 
Vienna have won the admiration of the 
entire world. All this would go into 
ruin in the maelstrom of a violent 











| revolution and the certain aftermath 


of intervention. 
No Demands on Seipel 
It was these thoughts that undoubt- 
edly guided the action of the Socialist 
leaders, Otto Bauer, Burgomaster Seitz 


|} of Vienna and their associates. Con- 
| trary to reports, they did not demand 


the resignation of Seipel. Nor did they 
ask for a coalition government. . Seipel 
would be only too willing to have the 
Socialists share responsibility for his 
bungling administration. Nor was the 
general strike called in an effort to 
force concessions. The object of the 
strike was to establish order. This it 
accomplished with great success. 

As has happened invariably in such 
critical situations, the American press 
correspondents displayed vast ig- 
norance, Despite the fact that many 
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New York Times repre- 


| nearby border town, thus giving 


: elf the thrilling ‘experience of 
, ing that Vienna was an isolated 


» Most correspondents, until the 
lruth seeped through upon them, 
ascribed the disturbances to Com- 
gmunists. Thé Moscow adherents were 
practically wiped out in the last elec- 
tion. Their vote dropped from 24,000 
to 6,000. 


With the burial of the 80 victiins of 
the riots, accompanied by a 1u-minuté_ 


general strike. attention has now 
turned to Parliament. The only de- 
mand made of Seipel by the Socialists 
was the immediate convening of Par- 
liament so that responsibility for the 
riots might be fixed. To this the Catho- 
lic Premier has acceded and the Depu- 
ties will meet on Monday. 

One of the Socialist demands thet 


is likely to arise as a result°of the 


incidents will be for the creation of 
@ permanent municipal emergency 
guard under the auspices of the Vienna 
government. The police, at. present, 
are under the jurisdiction of the anti- 
Socialist Federal Government. They 
are blamed for the rioting of Friday. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak 
was the acquittal of two Fascists— 
Nationalist “frontkamfers’’—on charges 
of the murder of two Socialists killed 
in Burgenland the latter part of Janu- 
ary. 





(Though other details of the inci- 
dents in Austria have appeared in the 
American press, The New Leader 
would caution its readers against ac- 
cepting them wholesale. We are 
making efforts to make direct connec- 
tions with reliable Austrian and Euro- 
pean sources so that the American 
Socialist and labor mevement may 
have all the facts.) 


POLICE BLAMED 
FOR VIENNA 
RIOTS 


Firing Without Provo- 
cation Charged by 
Breitner; Socialist 
Leader 








—_—_ Oo 
iENNA.—That the police repeat- 
edly fired without provocation 
on the crowds during last 


week’s street rioting was asserted by 
Municipal Councillor Breitner, Social- 
ist, speaking as the representative of 
Burgomaster Seitz, who is confined to 
bed by illness. 

“Again at all precepts of law and hu- 
manity,” said Dr. Breitner, .“policemen 
repeatedly fired without having been 
directly attacked, and, without pre- 
viously warning the crowd to vacate 
certain places: 

“A strict investigation of this will 
be conducted publicly and under every 
guarantee that those who are guilty 
will be made responsible and that 
measures will be taken to prevent a 
repetition of such occurrences in the 
future.” 

Dr. Breitner ridiculed the idea that 


,the Communists had prepared for last 


week’s excesses, declaring that they 


were due entirely to popular fury at 


what was considered a miscarriage 
of justice when the men thought guilty 
of the murder of two Socialists were 


suddenly acquitted. 


He added that the police had, in 
general used only legitimate means for 
quelling the riots. He also praised the 
workers’ organizations, the firemen, 
first air squads and other volunteer 
bodies which helped to restore order. 
Concluding, he said: 

“Vienna is a city of calm and prog- 
ress, just as much as a city of revo- 
lutionary energy and free commun- 
ity spirit. Vienna remains a city off 
work, freedom and peace.” 

Dr. Breitner also told his ques- 
tioners about the organization, arm- 
ament and reasons for being of the 
new “Stadtschutzuyache,” or city pro- 
tection guards, which first put in an 
appearance at the funeral of last 
week's riot victims. 





Boston. — Increasing dissatis- 
faction with the secrecy sur- 
rounding the investigation of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial has found 
expression in a communication to 
Governor Fuller by four mem- 
bers of the Defense Committee 
urging that secrecy be abandoned. 
Alarming rumors of intimidation 
of witnesses in the secret ses- 
sions have prompted this action. 
The hunger strike of Sacco and 
Vanzetti is also intended as a 
protest against the secret ses- 
sions, 

Sacco has addressed a pathetic 
letter to his six-year-old daugh- 
ter; Inez, who' was born while he 
was in prison. The letter is in 
response to one received from 
the child, Sacco in writing his 
daughter declares that he will 
carry her letter “right under my 
heart to the last day of my life. 
When | die it will be buried with 
your father who loves you so 
much as | do also your brother, 


Dante, and holy dear mother.” 
—_, 
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Churchill Cements 
Tory Britain ard 
Italian Fascism 





kans, British diplomacy 
grips in Eastern Europe. 


d’etat at Warsaw. 

Russia gained two diplomatic suc- 
cesses in September by conclud‘ig 
treaties with Afghanistan and Lith- 
uania, but in December there was a 
counter-revohition followed -by .a 
White Terror. in the latter country, 
and it has been» widely suggested that 
this movement, as well as the Pilsud- 
ski movement in Poland, owed much 
A of its success ‘to the support of British 
finance. 

In November there was some com- 
ment at the simultaneous presence at 
Angora of representatives of China, 
Persia, Afghanistan and Soviet Rus- 
sia. This was followed by a meeting 
between Tewfik Bey and M. Tchicherin 
at Odessa, at which anti-imperialist 
speeches were made, and the common 
interests of Russia and Turkey in the 
Biack Sea were emphasized, 

During the autumn anti-Russian 
feeling in Britigh Government circles 
was intensified by the generous help 
given to the miners by the Russian 
workers, and on December 14 Mr. 
Baldwin, in reply to a deputation of 
Toty Die-Hards, was reported to have 
said that the Government was playing 
a “waiting game” against Russia, and 
that the struggle against Communism 
would reach its climax in 1928. 


The Treaty 
Of Tirana 

In November, 1926, the Treaty of 
Tirana was concluded between Italy 
and Albania. Italy, through the bank 
“Tl Credito Italiano” and the “Com- 
pany for the -Economic Development 
of Albania,” had previously secured an 
economic strangle-hold over the coun- 
try, and as the new treaty practically 
placed Albania jn the position of an 
Italian protectorate, great constéerna- 
tion was aroused at Belgrade. 

The French Government proceeded 
to assist Jugo-Slavia diplomatically, 
and speeches calling attention to the 
aggressive designs of Italy were made 
in the French Chamber. In Belgrade 
writer after writer pointed out that 
Italy -had come between Jugo-Slavia 


of Bulgaria, had made a pact with 
Greece, had carried on intense prop- 
aganda in Hungary, had planted her 
advanee posts in..the heart of the 
Balkan peninsula, and, having ringed 
Jugo-Slavia with satellites, was now 
making her final mové. Many of these 
writers urged that steps should be 
taken to cultivate closer relations with 
Russia and Turkey, whilst on the 
other side of the Adriatic the Fascist 
newspapers stated that the whole 
trouble was due to the machinations 
of the French Foreign Office. 

1927 opened in an atmosphere of 
gloom. “Europe is in a state of pro- 
found uneasiness,” said the “Tevere,” 
“the word Peace is worn out .. 
the authentic peace is resolving into 
thin air.” . And as crisis has succeeded 
crisis the uneasiness has become more 
and more profound, 


Churchill 
Visits Rome 

There has recently been published in 
the “Politika,” of Belgrade, the text 
of a telegram: which the Greek Min- 
ister in London is alleged to have sent 
to his government on January 4. Ac- 
cording to this telegram, the British 
Government recommended Greece to 
come to an agreement with Bulgaria, 
to avoid any difference with Italy, and 
to refuse to sign any treaty with Jugo- 
Slavia. The publication of this docu- 
ment greatly strengthened the belief in 
the Near East that Britain was sup- 
porting Italy in her dangerous anti- 
Jugo-Slav, anti-French policy in the 
Balkans. 

In the midst of the excitement Win- 
ston Churchill suddenly appeared in 
Rome. What -he said at his private | 
;meetings with Mussolini has not been 
| reported. In public he was enthusias- 
| tic in his praise of Fascism. 

“If I had been an Italian I should | 
| have been whcele-heartedly with you," 
|he said. “We shall succeed in grap- 
pling with Communism and choking 
| the life out of it.” 
The Fascist press was delighted with 
jhim, the “Corriere d'Italia” stating 
win he possessed a better understand- 
ing of Fascism than did Fas- 
| cists. He was shown departing for Lon- 
with an enormous Fascist party 
emblem amongst his baggage, “evi- 
dently,” said the “Manchester Guar- 
dian's” correspondent, “for use at | 
home.” 
| A Naval 
| Understanding? 

During February an invitation from 
| the United States to attend a confer- 
| ence on Naval Limitation was rejected | 
by both France and Italy; -the Italian 
| government stating that their 
was already insufficient, whilst a 
| semi-official note, published at Rome, |! 
| referred to the “hurried program of 
| naval armaments carried out by some | 
great and small powers which adjoin, | 
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| or may enter, the Mediterranean.” 

A war scare in Austria, as the re- 
}sult of alleged irredentist dangers 
| threatening from Hungary, was fol- | 
lowed by an announcement that the | 
| Allied Military Control Commisison 
| had given the Hungarian government | 
| permission to manufacture munitions | 
}on an extensive scale and to supply 
| the army with 52,000 gas masks. | 
At the Paris meeting of the Labor 
fand Socialist International -delecate 


| after delegate’ expressed his convic- | 


and Roumania, had won the friendship:|’ 


By F. Seymour Cocks 


T HILST Franco-Italian rivalry continued to pursue its 
W dangerous course in the Mediterranian and the Bal- 


and Russian diplomacy were at 


In April, 1926, a treaty of neutrality was concluded between 
Russia and Germany, but in the following month an improve- 
ment in the relations between the Soviet Government and Po- 
land was checked by the success of Marshal Pilsudski’s coup- 





sal 


tion not only that Britain and Italy 
were acting together, but that a naval 
understanding had been reached be- 
tween them, and that there was a 
traffic in arms from Italy to Hungary 
and Roumania. In Russia a series of 
speeches were made by prominent 
leaders to the effect that an attack 
upon Russia was being organized, and 
that war in the future was almost in- 
evitable, while in England an abusive 
campaign, directed against the Soviet 
government, culminated in Sir Austen 


Chamberlain’s menacing note to 
Russia. 

Europe Furiously 

Arming 


The dispatch of this note liberated 
a perfect spate of rumors. Leading 
Continental newspapers stated that 
Great Britain was trying to form a 
eordon sanitaire against Russia, and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain's denial that 
he had any such intention was re- 
ceived with complete scepticism. This 
scepticism was strengthened by Italy’s 
sudden announcement that she had 
decided to ratify the annexation by 
Roumania of the former Russian 
province of Bessarabia. This, said the 
“Temps,” an organ closely associated 
with the Quai d’Orsay, “registers the 
determination of Italy to put herself 
on the side of England in the struggle 
that has begun between London and 
Moscow.” 

The “Pester Lloyd,” a leading Hun- 
garian newspaper, said that England 
could now count on Italy and Rou- 
mania against Russia, whilst Italy 
could count on Britain in South- 
Eastern Europe. The Roumanian 
press took the same line. 

“British policy,” said the “Argus” of 
Bucharest, “with regard to Russia, is 
now directed toward strengthening 
the position of the border states, par- 
ticularly Poland and Roumania, with 
the co-operation of Italy, which pre- 
supposes that Britain is prepared to 
support Italian aspirations in the Medi- 
terranean and Near East.” 

Equally significant was the follow- 
ing passage in the Fascist party or- 
ders: “The spirit of Locarno is 
evaporating with. impressive rapidity. 
Soon nothifig will #emain but the! 
faded label ... the whole of Europe 





} mond V. Ingersoll, impartial chairman 


is furiously arming.” , 

Most significant of all was the 
action of the French Chamber of 
Deputies in adopting, in four short 
days, a measure for the conscription, 
in the event of war, of every man, 
woman and child in the country, and 
in the French African Dominions as 
well. No such measure had ever be- 
fore been adopted by any nation. In 
the words of the Paris correspondent 
of the “Manchester Guardian”: “This 
scheme will enable the government to 
silence the whole nation. No opposi- 
tion to any war will be possible ex- 
cept by revolution, and when war has 
once begun any peace movement will 
be equally impossible.” 

This measure was rushed through 
the Chamber at a moment's notice and 
almost without discussion. Yet there 
are still people who say the danger of 
war is exaggerated. 

(To be concluded.) 


SANITARY CLOAK AND 
DRESS LABEL WILL BE 





THEIR DEAD 
IN VIENNA 


Adler and_ Bernstein 
Deliver Orations at 
Impressive Services 
in Cemetery 








‘ 
ENNA has begun to bury her 
dead. In awe-struck grief, a 
crowd of Viennese stood 

Wednesday afternoon contemplating 
the grim array of fifty-seven coffins 
containing the bodies of victims of last 
week's bloody riots, ranged in two long 
rows before the big stone monuments 
flanking the main entrance to the cen- 
tral cemetery. 

The totel number of deaths was 
Placed today at ninety-nine, but the 
rest of .the funerals had been post- 
poned.,- The obsequies this afternoon 
caused a cessation for fifteen min- 
utes of all work and the draping of 
public huildings with black emblems 
of ameurning. They were of victims 
whom the municip# authorities had 
offered to inter in common graves and 
whose relatives ad accepted the offer. 

Behind the double row of coffins 
ae he entrance to the ceme- 
tery ere standard-bearers repre- 
senting various Socialistic organiza- 
tions, each carrying a red banner 
draped in black with black crepe. 

Behind these the walls of the ceme- 
tery rose up hung with g-eat shee ~* 
black cloth and before which were 
funeral lamps emitting smoking yel- 
low flames, 

Admission to Cemetery by Card 

In weeping groups before the cof- 
fins were the relatives of the victims 
and on each side a crowd of about 
2,000 who had obtained cards of ad- 
mission. Only these were allowed so 
close to the cemetery. The great 
masses of the Viennese, mostly of the 
proletarian class, were kept at a dis- 
tance of two or three blocks by hun- 
dreds of members of the Schutzbund 
and other Socialist organizations, who, 
though unarmed, carried out their 
orders with unswerving determination 
from beginning to end of the funeral 
ceremonies. 

Punctually at 2 o'clock the funeral 
strains of a military band caused 
hundreds who gathered in silence be- 
fore the cemetery gateway to whip off 
their hats and bow their heads. Then 
came speeches paying tribute to the 
dead by Acting Burgomaster Speiser 
of Vienna, by Freidrich Adler, secre- 
tary of the Socialist International, and 
several other Socialist leaders, one of 
whom, Herr Edward Bernstein, flew 
from Berlin in an airplane as the rep- 
resentative of the German Socialist 
Party, “ se 

After the singing of a‘dirge by the 
choir, the banners of the standard- 
bearers were sunk downward as a last 
salute to the victims, 

Impressive Scene of Grief 

It was an impressive picture of grief 
upon which the spectators gazed— 
rows of gold and gray coffins heaped 
with wreaths, the bright scarlet of the 
banners, smoky flames from the fune- 
ral lamps, sobbing mothers, wives and 
sisters of the dead. An especially vivid 
note was provided by one standard- 
bearer, a young girl with a mass of 
tousled yellow hair, carrying a flam- 
ing scarlet standard and standing out 
in vivid contrast to the sombre gray 
of the coffins and the mass of black 
draping on the cemetery walls. 

After the singing of the dirge by 
the choir, the relatives of the victims 
moved sorrowfully toward the coffins 
and took up positions beside their 
dead. 

The black-garbed bearers lifted the 
coffins and carried them one by one 
between long lines of Socialist guards 
toward the grave. Behind each cof- 
fin a group of each victim’s relatives 
—weeping women, and men trying 
hard to keep control of themselves— 





RESTORED, UNION SAYS 


—_— 
The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has succeeded in ob- 
taining the pledges of every organized 
group of employers in the New York 
cloak and suit trades to stamp out 
non-union shops by restoring the use 


of the “Prosants” or sanitary label 
which is sewed into garments pro- 
duced under hygienic conditions in 


union-controlled shops. 

The label] had fallen into disuse, the 
International stated, when Commu- 
nists, while in control of the New York 
unions, neglected enforcement of pro- 
visions of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control, of which Dr. Henry Mosko- 
witz is director, 

The manufacturers’ organizations, 
which made this pledge before Ray- 


of the cloak industry, include the In- 
dustrial] Council of Cloak and Suit 





Communist Paper Sued 


Manufacturers, the American Cloak 


land Suit Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment | 
Association. The associations prom- | 
ised to notify their members that a 
label must be sewed into every union- 
made garment during the fall season 
The union, on its side, has informed 
shop chairman to observe faithfully 


the provision. 


By Workers for Wages | 
Chicago.—The Daily | 


of the Communist Party, 


Worker, organ 


was made an 


involuntary defendant in bankruptcy | 
when J. R. Wurkhula, linotype fore- 
} man at the publishing plant, filed a pe- | 
tition in Federal Court alleging that 
the paper is insolvent and unable to 
pay $1,000 in back wages to linotype 


operators. | 


| ing 





Many were clad in the deepest black, 
but some were too poor for such extra 
outlay and wore workaday garments, 
showing evidences of their grief only 
in the stricken expressions of their 
tear-furrowed cheeks. 

For fully two hours the long suc- 
cession of coffins, each with its little 
sobbing group behind, moved slowly 
toward the place assigned for the 
burial, while the lines of Socialist 
guards stood at rigid silence and the 
wailing of a funeral march 
pierced the air. 

Of_the fifty-seven dead who were 
buried this afternoon, twenty-one} 
were cremated and thirty-six buried | 
in the ordinary manner. Though all 
will be in a common grave the body of | 
each victim will be kept separate and | 
bear a name for future identification. | 
Eventually the municipality of Vienna | 
will erect a monument over the grave | 
of the riot victims. | 

The first body borne in the funeral 
procession today was that of a little | 
ehild killed by a bullet while it was 
carried on the arm of its father dur- 
ing Friday's bloody rioting. Next fol- 
lowed the body of a 15-year-old girl, | 
who was shot while watching the 
street fighting from the roof of her 
house. 

All the buildings on the streets lead- 
toward the cemetery were be- 
decked with long black flags which 
gave them a grim amd sombre aspect. | 
During the funeral ceremony and sub- 
sequent to the procession several 
women fainted and had to be carried 
to first aid stations by Socialist guards | 
specially detailed for that purpose. | 
One man was so overcome by emotion | 
that he was taken away raving as if | 
stark mad. 


notes 





Beside the grave where the victims 
of the riot were buried, Catholic and 


Protestant clergymen and Jewish | 
rabbis administered the burial rites | 
according 


to the. religion of each 
victim. | 


SOCIALISTS BURY 


fell into the mournful line of march. | 


‘Iglesias Replies 


Congress 
On U.S. 


Pan-American Labor 


in Protest 
Imperialism 





(Continued from page 1) 


in more emphatic form by the Central 
American delegates. 

Morones, who is vice-president of 
the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor, in an address to the congress, de- 
nied that any country affiliated with 
the Pan-American Federation found 
inspiration in Russian quarters. 

William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L. and of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, caused great en- 
thusiasm by his frank condemnation 
of American policy in Latin-America. 

“I cannot conceive of any dispute of 
any kind or character that could arise 
between the Latin-Ameériean republics 
and the United States that cannot be 
settled through the process of arbitra- 
tion, understanding and good will,” 
said Mr. Green. 

“It is for that reason that the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have consistently opposed any aggres- 
sive act upon the part of the govern- 
ment of the United States toward 
Mexiro because of the controversy 
which arose over the development of 
oil in that section by corporations and 
financiers who reside in the United 
States, 

“On repeated occasions representa- 
tions have been made to the United 
States Government through the Secre- 
tary of State and directly to the Presi- 
dent by the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor, in which protests 
have been filed against any break in 
the friendly relations between the Re- 
public of Mexico and the United States 
because of the passage of the land 
laws in Mexico, 


For WNon-Interference 


“We believe that every country 
should be accorded the fullest and 
freest opportunity to work out its own 
political salvation; that the self-deter- 
mination of every country, great and 
small, must be recognized. 

“For that reason we are unalterably 
opposed to the interference of our gov- 
ernment or any other government in 
the political and domestic affairs of 
any other nation on the American con- 
tinent.” 

The report of the executive council 
told of the part played by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor in Mex- 
ico and Nicaragua. 

The report cited the exchanges be- 
tween President Green and Secretary 
Kellogg in June, 1925, regarding Mex- 
ico’s alleged failure to indemnify prop- 
erty losses, Mr, Green telling the Sec- 
retary that “it was unthinkable that 
our government should contribute to 
the developynent of a situation that 
might lead to military intervention in 
Mexico.” 

Early this year, the report said, 
President Green wrote President Cool- 
idge protesting against lifting the 
arms embargo and “thus making civil 
war in Mexico possible.” 

Charges that the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor was a Communist or- 
ganization are “indignantly” denied by 
the executive council. The report said 
that during the 1926 convention of the 
Mexican Federation of Labor a letter 
was indorsed to be sent to the Min- 
ister of Russia in Mexico. 

The Russian Minister was charged 
with “lending moral and financial 
backing to Communists and radical 
groups, enemies of the Mexican Con- 
federation of Labor and the Mexican 
Government.” He was told to “keep 
hands off” In the future. 

In Nicaraguan affairs the report tells 
of President Green’s protest to Secre- 
tary Kellogg, saying that the Nica- 
raguans had lost their constitutional 
form of government through the dicta- 
torship of General Chamorro. Then it 
records the peace settlement obtained 
by Colonel Henry L. Stimson. 





To Argentine Party 


That the Executive Committee of the 
Socialist Party of Argentina con- 
demned the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor unheard and unjustly, is the 
contention of Santiago Iglesias, Span- 
ish language secretary of the Federa- 
tion, in a letter sent on July 1 to 
Adolfo Dickmann, General Secretary of 
the Argentine Socialist organization, 
in answer to the Communication from 





resented at 


| States would like to extend his influ- 


| tions to the convention was merely in 


the latter (quoted in The New Leader 
of July 2) notifying Senor Iglesias of 
the decision by the Executive Commit- 
tee not to send a delegate to the Wash- 
ington convention, 

As has been explained, the Argen- 
tine Socialists were rather peeved at 
the extreme emphasis laid by Senor 
Iglesias upon the necessity of the Ar- 
gentine Federation of Labor being rep- 
the convention, rather 
than the Socialist Party, and also at 


shows that the correspondence pub- 
lished in La Vanguardia of Buenos 
Aires proves that such was not the 
case. Iglesias indignantly denies that 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
is failing to do its duty toward the 
aspirations of labor and of oppregsed 
nations on the American continent and 
points to the frequent protests made 
by President William Green to the 
American State Department as casey, 
of such oppression. 

Senor Iglesias also notes that, while 
it is true that the A. F. of L. has no 
official relations with the Socialist 
Party of the United States, many of 
the delegates to A. F. of L. conventions 
are active Segcialists and are not 
handicapped in their trade union work 
by that fact. He points to his own 
Socialist faith and to the fact that he 
is a Socialist Senator in Porto Rico as 
further proof of his contention. 

No Argentine Delegate 

It appears that when Jose Negri, 
General Secretary of the Argentine 
Federation of Labor, last March wrote 
to Iglesias thanking him for the in- 
vitation to send delegates to the Wash- 
ington convention, he said that lack of 
funds was the reason that his organi- 
zation would be unable to send any- 
one, although it hoped the convention 
would be a great success. On July 5 
Iglesias sent the following cablegram 
to Negri: 

“Your representation to Pan-Ameri- 
can Labor Congress very necessary to 
investigate erroneous imputations of 
the Socialist Party. Could you appoint 
a comrade residing now in the United 
States? Mexican delegation would fa- 
cilitate him means to attend congress.” 

On July 8 Negri sent the following 
reply from Buenos Aires: 

“Impossible accept invitation. 
predict success of congress.” 

A side-light on the views held by 
some of the labor organizations of 
Ibero America regarding the position 
of the labor movement of the United 
States is given by the following cable- 
gram sent to William Green on July 8 
by Florindo Moretti, secretary of the 
local labor union in Cordoba, Argen- 
tina: 

“Ask Government to authorize the 
sending of a delegation which will 
sustain anti-imperialism against Gom- 
perism.” 

Santiago Iglesias sent the following 
reply to Senor Moretti on July 6: 

“The Government’s authorization to 
send Argentine labor delegation is un- 
necessary. We guarantee to you ab- 
solute liberty to expose [defend] anti- 
imperialist ideas favoring noble cause 
of organized labor.” 


We 





Upholsterers in 
N. Y. Convention 


(Continued from page 1) 


won 13, lost seven, and five are pend- 
ing. Most of the lockouts occurred 
on the Pacific Coast where the open 
shoppers are especially active. 
40-Hour Week Gained 

Of the 40-hour week in general in 
the industry President Kohn says: 
“The number of Locals enjoying the 
40-hour week has increased. We have 
not as yet been able to establish this 
new goal of ours in most places but 
we are making progress and it will 
not be many years before the five- 
day week will become general in the 
crafts at which our members are em- 
ployed.” 

An attempt has been made to or- 
ganize auto upholsterers in the auto- 
mobile industry and a number of 
Locals have been organized in the past 
few years but, reports President Kohn, 
the “ramifications of auto production 
are so vast and so simplified that it 
is evident that the only way to or- 
ganize this field is to organize it as 
an industry.” 

The International has not succeeded | 
in its attempt to affiliate with the| 
Building Trades Council of the A. F.| 
of L. although it made application 
two years ago but the Council voted 
not to grant a charter. No reasons 
were given for the refusal although 
28 Locals are affiliated with various 
local Building Trades Councils, 

In referendums the union members 
have voted in favor of group insur- 
ance and the establishment of co- 
operative shops. The International is 
also a stockholder in the Union Labor | 
Life Insurance Company and holds 
shares in the Federation Bank and 
Trust Company of New York. 





Demonstration 


At Consulate 





TIMELY 
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(Continued from page 1) 


ently be restricted to jokes about 
mothers-in-law and foreign countries. 
The rest of us, deprived of the privi- 
lege of laughing at the Toonerville 
Trolley, the Interborough subways, and 
Cal Coolidge all dressed up in cowboy 
clothes, will have nothing left to do but 
to swear. 





The news from Boston about Sacco 
and Vanzetti is terribly disquieting and 
quite explains their hunger strike. It 
is reported that at least cne of the 
Governor’s Advisory Commission had 
openly expressed prejudice against 
Sacco and Vanzetti before his appoint- 
ment; that both the Gevernor and his 
Commission in their secret sessions 
have handled defense witnesses 
roughly and indicated prejudice; and, 
finally, that in the secret hearings*evi- 
dence of great importance to Sacco 
and Vanzetti has not been brought out. 
Of course the secret hearings them- 
selves are all wrong. 

If these reports misrepresent Gov- 
ernor Fuller he can take pains: to 
correct them. Under present condi- 
tions his affirmation of Sacco and 
Vanzetti’s guilt will carry uo more 
weight before the bar of the world’s 
opinion than did the conviction of 
Dreyfus by the French courts. Protest 
by bomb throwing in Nice or else- 
where is bad business but it will not 
be answered by sending innocent men 
to death. In this situation I for one 
would be willing to unite with men of 
any and every shade of opinion, even 
my worst enemies, on the sole condi- 
tion that we should all protest without 
ulterior motive against the danger of 
a great wrong. 





The Geneva Conference for Promot- 
ing Jealousy and Suspicion between 
the United States and Great Britain 
and Enhancing the Danger of War 
continues to drag its weary way under 
the auspices of some of our most ac- 
complished diplomats, admirals and 
other war makers. The accepted and 
hypocritical method of conference is 
this: The American and British dele- 
gates declare that war between their 
two countries is unthinkable and then 
both sides go ahead demanding a kind 
of navy which is only necessary if they 
and possibly their third good friend, 
Japan, contemplate this unthinkable 
war. To make the joke complete these 
gentlemen were assembled to talk 
about limiting armament. : 





I never heard of any religion which 
urged its adherents to nominate a con- 
spicuous converted sinner for Presi- 
dent. .Yet that’s what some folks want 
to do to Ford. Regardless of his 
motive, his belated public apology on 
the Jewish question ts a real victory 
for tolerance in America. However, 
one of two things is true. Either 
Henry Ford didn’t know what his own 
paper was saying and was himself 
grossly ignorant of history. In which 
case he was too stupid and irrespon- 
sible to be President. Or else Mr. Ford 
was forced to repentance by an eco- 
nomic boycott, fear of an expensive 
law suit or hope of political honor 
dangled before his eyes. In that case 
he is unworthy to be President. In 
this whole affair I haven't seen many 
signs of the famous “Yiddish kopf” in 
good working order. You can accept 
a man’s belated apologies and recog- 
nize certain of his abilities without 
slobbering all over him or nominating 
him for the Presidency. 





‘BITTER DISPUTE DIVIDES — 


MONTANA FEDERATION 
INTO TWO FACTIONS 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


UTTE, Mont.—A serious division 
B following 


in the Montana 
its recent convention in this city. The 
delegates voted to abolish the office of 
Secretary-Treasurer, held by E. H. 
Manson, and substitute for it the office 
As a result 


has developed 
Federation of Labor 


of “Executive-President.” 
of this action Manson has refused to 
surrender the books and records of his 
office, claiming that the action of the 
convention is unconstitutional. 

On the other hand, Stephen Ely, who 
was elected to ihe new office, has sent 
a letter to all affiliated organizations 
notifying them that he has succeeded 
Manson and to send all communica- 
tions and per capita tax to him. The 
affiliated beginning to 


unions are 








Paris.—Explosion of a bomb in the 











| the fact that Iglesias had used the | 


Argentine Embassy in Washington ont 


a means of reinforcing his invitation to | 
the Argentine Federation of Labor. In | 
their letter to Iglesias they said there'| 
had been a misunderstanding all 
around and that they now saw that the 
“labor movement called Pan-American 
is one of the agencies through which | 
the Secretary of State of the United | 


ence.” 
A. F. of L. and Socialists 

In his reply Senor Iglesias ridicules 
the idea of the Pan-American Federa- | 
tion of Labor being a tool of the State 
Department, or of any other body, and 
points out that his use of the Argen- 
tine Ambassador to transmit invita- | 








line with the usual procedure in the 
ease of all the countries asked to send 
delegates. He laughs at the statement |} 
that Argentine Government offitials | 


|; any particular persons or movement. 


demonstration yet held in Paris is be- 


gardens of the American Consulate at 


Nice late Tuesday night is charged 
to anarachists although there is no 


positive evidence to link the act with 


It is generally believed that the ex- 


plosion was intended as a protest 


against the execution of Sacco and 
Vanzetti in the United States. 


It is probable that if the explosion 


was due to a bomb that some crank 


acting on his own initiative was re- | 
sponsible. In labor circies it is not 
believed that any organized movement 
would attempt an act of this kind | 
which would only tend to react against | 
the cause of Sacco and Vanzetti. 


What promises to be the largest 





ing organized for Saturday night. The 
proposed meeting is described as a 
final attempt to save Sacco and Van- 





were to fill out the credentials and | zetti “from their American oppressors.” 


choose between the two rival officials, 
and just how the issue will be settled 
cannot be determined at this writing. 
The feud between the two men has 
been brewing for several years, Ely 
was president and Manson was in 
the office he still claims. Ely appears 
to represent the more progressive ele- 
ment, and Manson is charged with 
using his office to promote the inter- 
ests of oné of Montana's United States 
Senators. 
At Bozeman there are certain can- 


neries that have imposed degrading 
conditions on women workers, and a 
boycott was placed upon these can- 
neries by organized workers. It is 
charged some labor leaders secretly 
aided attempts to render the boycott 
fruitless and thus helped Commise- 
sioner of Agriculture Bowman to 


wndermine the living standards of the 
women workers of the State. 
Meantime, a referendum of the 
unions on the disputed issue will take 
place, but the result will not be knowa 
for several months, ‘ 
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“Yellow Dog’’ Pact of 
I.R.T. Reveals Loopholes; 
Labor Party Big Need 





Old Judicial Decisions Now Receive New In- 
terpretation; Progress Still Slow 





By Louis Stanley 


NCE more the Interborough Rapid Transit Company in 
New York City swings the club of the “yellow dog” con- 
tract above the head of the American labor movement, 

threatening to smash it to death. The issue is far from a local 
one. Trade unionists do not yet grasp the ful! significance of 
what is taking place in New York City. They are inclined to 
view the matter as one involving personal liberty merely. The 
name, “yellow dog,” leads them to emphasize this moral aspect. 
Actually, the kind of agreement under discussion, if left un- 
challenged, will smash to smithereens every trade union in this 


country. 


Already the Interborough contract has led to a lively tilt be- 
tween the principals. gFrank Hedley, president and general man- | 
ager, backed up by his legal advisor, James L. Quackenbush, has 
threatened court action against the organizers of the Amalga- 
‘mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees, 
P. J. O’Shea and James Coleman. Counsel for the latter, Re- 
publican Congressman Nathan D. Perlman, has dared the 
I. R. T. to do its worst and has proceeded to prepare the nec- 
essary papers to test the legality of the agreement. Democratic 
Senator Robert F. Wagner has backed him up. Fresident Will- 
iam Green,.of the American Federation of Labor, has seized 
upon the occasion for a public denunciation of the I. R. T. 
With all this preliminary foray the 
actual combat cannot be far off. 


? 


“yellow dog” contract. 


The I. R. T. Contract 


What is this agreement of the L 
R. T.? Its first feature is that it is 
signed individually by every worker in 
the employ of the company. The pre- 
vious contract, as this one is also, was 
signed by the company union, the so- 
called Brotherhood of L R, T. Em- 
ployees. Only by virtue of member- 
ship in the “Sisterhood,” as the men 
refer to the organization to which they 
are compelled to belong, were formerly 
obligated not to join a trade union. 
This had a legal weakness, which to 
Obviate the company has hit upon the 
scheme of having the individuals sign 
personally. The agreement pledges the 
company to employ the signer for a 
period of two years, ending March 31, 
1929. Nevertheless, it “retains the 
right, at any time, to suspend or ter- 
minate the employment of any member 
of the Brotherhood, whenever his serv- 
ices shall be rendered unnecessary by 
reasen of the adoption of any new de- 
vice or the extension of the use of any 
existing device or whenever his serv- 
ices shall be rendered unnecessary by 
reason of any change in economic con- 
djtions or the seasonal requirements of 
the company. ...” In other words, 
the I. R. T., despite the two-year term, 
can fire at will. Other reasons for dis- 
charge are the usual incompentency, 
incapacity and dishonesty and the 
most important of all, “for joining or 
becoming a member or agreeing to join 
in the future, or becoming identified 
in any manner in the future with the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees or 
with any other labor organization other 
than the Brotherhood. . . .” The em- 
ployee, in addition, agrees to-work for 
the company until and including April 
30, 1929, “unless in the meantime by 
mutual consent my employment is 
sooner terminated” and states “that I 
am not now and during the period of 
employment I will not become a mem- 
ber of or identified in any manner” 
with the Amalgamated or any other 
labor organization. A /more iron-clad 
“yellow dog” contract has never been 
devised! Hardly an argument of those 
who might challenge its. legality has 
been overlooked. Hardly an opinion 
of leaned judges in the past has been 
neglected. 

The “yellow dog” contract has only 
come into general use during the twen- 
tieth century and particularly during 
the last decade. In general the courts 
have upheld it. Ultimately it is based 
upon three decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, although these 
were preceded by some state decisions. 
The deciding cases are: 

(1) Adair vs. United States, 1908] 

(2) Coppage vs. Kansas, 1915, and 


(3) Hitchman Coal and Coke Co, vs. 
Mitchell, 1917. 
Adair vs. U. & 


In Adair vs. United States the United 
States Supreme Court, by a vote of 6 
to 2 (one not participating), held that 
that section of the Erdman act of 
1898, prohibiting railroads from not 
employing or discharging workers be- 
cause of membership in a labor organ- 
ization was unconstitutional. That pro- 
vision of the law was said to be a vio- 
lation of the Fifth Amendment of the 
Constitution, providing that no person 
shall “be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law.” 
Said Justice M. Harlan, who wrote the 
decision, 


“While, as already suggested, the 
rights of liberty and property guar- 
anteed by the Constitution against 
deprivation without due process of 
law, is subject to such reasonable 
restraints as the common good or 
the general welfare may require, it 
is not within the functions of gov- 
ernment—at least in the absence of 
contract between the parties—to 
compel any person in the course of 
his business and against his will 
to accept or retain the personal 
services of another, or to compel 
any person against his will to per- 
form personal services to another 
.+. In all particulars the employer 
and the employee have equality of 
right and any legislation that dis- 
turbs that equality is an arbitrary 
interference with the liberty of 
contract which no government can 
legally justify in a free land.” 
Justices McKenna and Holmes in 

dissenting emphasized the reasonable- 
ness of restriction on the right of con- 


tract which the law provided. Holmes | (“Justice,” Aug. 31, 1923, 








met Harlan’s argument squarely when 
he said: 

“,.. The section simply prohibits 

the more powerful party to exact 
certain undertakings, or to threaten 
dismissal or unjustly discriminate 
against those already employed... 
I could not pronounce it unwar- 
ranted if Congress should decide 
that to foster a strong union was 
for the best interest, not only of 
the men but of the railroads and 
the country at large.” 

Are Unions for Public Good? 
There you have it. It is all a mat- 

ter of social opinion. When organized 
labor is strong enough to convince 
judges that trade unions are necessary 








to help the public welfare, then the 
“yellow dog” contract will be a thing 





of the past., 

It is chiefly upon the basis of Adair 
vs. United States that the two other 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court are based, In Coppage vs. Kan- 
sas the Kansas law, making the “co- 
ercion” of an employee into signing a 
“yellow dog” contract a criminai of- 
fense, was declared unconstitutional. 
The court decided that “coerce” was a 
misnomer and answered counsel for 
the State of Kansas, who had pleaded 
that the law was necessary to equalize 
the power of the wage earner and the 
corporation by heatedly explaining: 

“,. . Since it is self-evident that, 
unless, all things are held in com- 
mon, some persons must have more 
property than others, it is from the 
nature of things impossible to up- 
hold freedom of contract and the 
right of private property without 
at the same time recognizing as 
legitimate those inequalities of for- 
tune that are the necessary result 
of the exercise of those right...” 

The third ruling case is Hitchman 
Coal and Coke Co. vs. Mitchell, wherein 
a “yellow dog” contract involving 
workers employed “at will” was con- 
sidered valid. A most important con- 
sideration in the minds of the majority 
of the court was the method of organi- 
zation employed by the organizer of the 
United Mine Workers. He had the 
men join “a secret order” but not the 
union, claiming he was “organizing the 
mine,” not the miners. The court con- 
sidered this a subterfuge. Justice 
Brandeis, in a dissenting opinion, con- 
curred in by Justices Holmes and 
Clarke, accepted this distinction, say- 
ing: 
“, . . Coercion, in a legal sense, 

is not exerted when a union merely 

endeavors to induce employees to 
join a union with the intention 
thereafter to order a strike unless 
the employer consents to unionize 
his shop... If it is coercion to 
threaten a strike unless plaintiff 

(coal company) consents toa closed 

unton shop, it is coercion also to 

threaten not to give one employ- 

ment unless the applicant will con- 

sent to aclosed non-union shop .. .” 
The Recent Trend 

How do these Supreme Court de- 
cisions affect the I. R. T. agreement? 
Since these cases all state statutes| 
prohibiting “yellow dog” contracts 
have been held unconstitutional by 
every court except one minor court in 





Ohio, which was eventually overruled. 
Employers in the absence of protective | 
legislation have generally had their 
way in the courts, The tide has | 
turned, however. Within the last four) 
years interpretations have been given | 
to the ruling Supreme Court decisions 
which show the future trend. New 
cases are distinguished from the old. 
Thus, the Supreme Court of Ohio on 
Construction and Supply Company v.| 
Construction and Supply Company vs. | 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 8, permitted | 
a strike against a concern operating | 


; 
| 
| 


FIGHT RENEWED 
ON “YELLOW 
DOG’ 


Ohio Labor to Revive 
Campaign Against 
Slave Contract 


By International Labor News Service 


INCINNATI, Ohio.—In the annual 
convention at Middletown, of the 
State Federation of Labor the 

fight on the yellow dog contract holds 
a place of importance above all other 
matters before the sessions. 

The Ohio State Federation of Labor 
sponsored the anti-yellow dog con- 
tract bill which, in the last sessions, 
came before, and was nearly victorious 
in, the Legislatures of three states. 
These were Ohio, Illinois and Cali- 
fornia. Reactionary interesis rallied 
their full strength to kill the measure 
in the final days of each legislative 
session. 

Harder Fight Planned 

“Ohio labor will go before the next 
Legislature in this State with the 
anti-yellow dog contract bill at the 
top of its list of labor measures,” said 
President John P. Frey, who also is 
editor of the Molders’ Journal and 
who has just returned from Geneva 
where he went as labor advisor to the 
American delegation to the Inter- 
national Economic Conference. 

“We made the hardest fight of 
which we were capable in the last 
session, but we will make a harder 
and a better organized fight next time. 
Ohio labor is on its toes to kill for- 
ever by law the vicious yellow dog 
contract used by union-hating em- 
ployers to destroy the freedom of 
Wage earners.” 

Other States in Line 

Ohio labor expects renewal of the 
fight also in Illinois and California, 
with perhaps other States swinging 
into line before their Legislatures. 

In the last Ohio Legislature, despite 
the heroic efforts of labor, the bill died 
on the calendar in the House. The 
bill passed the Senate April 6 by a 
vote of 29 to 3, after the rules had 
been suspended and the Dill taken 
from committee. It was taken from 
the judiciary committee in the House 
April 20 by a vote of 71 to 44. April 
21, the last day before recess, the only 
chance for a vote on the bill was to 
move suspension of the rules and 
place the bill on passage. Eighty-four 
votes were needed. Sixty-five votes 
for the motion to 61 against were 
secured. The 69 votes necessary for 
the passage of the bill could not over- 
come the Legislative leaders’ oppo- 
sition in the limited time left. The 
bill died on the calendar because of 
recess, 











Sacco, Vanzetti 
On Hunger Strike 


(Continued from page 1) 


fast. Neither of the prisoners show 
any ill effects of their strike as yet. 
Second Hunger Strike 

Sacco conducted a previous hunger 
strike in 1923 while motions for a new 
trial were pending. For a little over 
a month he refused food while in the 
Dedham jail. Then he was taken to 
the Psychopathic Hospital for observa- 
tion, and after being forcibly fed once 
he abandoned the strike. 

Meanwhile, both Governor Fuller and 
the advisory committee which he 
named to assist him, continue their in- 
vestigation of the case. William G. 
Thompson, counsel for the defense, 
has asked for a complete stenographic 
copy of the testimony heard by the 
committee. The attorney said he re- 
quired the copy in order to prepare his 
arguments. Herbert B. Ehrmann, as- 
sociate defense counsel, said that the 
defense was “almost ready for argu- 
ments now.” 





New Labor Compensation 
Bill in New Hampshire 
A new workmen’s compensation Dill 
to extend and improve the existing act 
in New Hampshire was introduced in 
the Legislature following a four days’ 
conference between representatives of 
manufacturers and of organized labor. 
Acceptance of the bill as agreed upon 
by the joint committee was advised by 
President William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Secretary 
John B. Andrews of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation. Op- 
position came from lawyers and, 
yielding to this opposition, the Legis- 
lature killed the bill 





Virtue is made easy by circum- 
stance.—George Gissing. 





Commons and Andrews in their 
“Principles of Labor Legislation,” 1927 
edition, cite Lovinger and Schwartz 
Co. v. Joint Board (Court of Common 
Pleas, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 1925). 
Why Independent Political Action 
There are loopholes in the I. R. T. 
“yellow dog” contract. Employment 
is “at will’ despite legal verbiage. 


and membership in a trade-union may 
simply not be co-existent. 





|Employment with the Interborough} ¢ionaly. 


A Gover; 


with a “yellow dog” contract on the| lawyer can make organization work) 


ground that 
“No effort was made to induce 
the employees still in the employ 
of the La France Electrical Con- 
struction and Supply Co. to join 
the union and remain in the com- 
pany.” 

In Piermont v. Schlesinger (1921) a 
New York court refused to take action | 
because other union organizers had | 
had no knowledge of the existence of | 
a “yellow dog” contract. Narrow | 
interpretations of previous decisions | 
have also permitted the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union to 
picket dress manufacturers in Chicago | 


possible. Fundamentally, 
more than legal gymnastics are nec- 


2ssary. It all depesds upon the social 


| views of the judges, for we forget that 


human beings not abstractions con- 
stitute courts. When labor pressure 
makes judges look upon trade unions 
as an element of public welfare, im- 


portant enough to limit the right of| ™mers to v 


contract, like service in the militia, 
to take a case in point, then they will 


see all “yellow dog” and no “contract! of a century we can trace the work of 


in the ‘yellow dog’” contract. Inde- 


pendent political 
points the way to such an achieve- 


ment. Meanwhile, lawyers will match/| to exploit nations that are backward 
page 1).| their wits. . 


Vv 
however, | conference 


| 


| 


| 
| 


action, of course,| The reason for modern wars is always 
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German Communist 

Leader Urges Moscow 

Disband International 

Berlin—Arthur Rosenberg, a 
prominent German Communist, 
has published an open letter ad- 
vising Josef Stalin, Secretary of 
the Russi Cc ist Party; 
George Tchitcherin, Commisar of 
Foreign Affairs in the Bolshevist 
Government, and other Bolshevist 
chiefs to have their party quit 
the Third International for the 
Socialist and Labor International. 

Publication of Dr. Rosenberg’s 
letter has aroused much interest 
in European labor circies, for its 
author is an “Independent” mem- 
ber of the Reichstag (he resigned 
from the German Communist 
Party about two months ago) as 
a Professor of History in Berlin 
University. It is taken for granted 
in radical circles that M. Stalin 
and his comrades of the “Right 
Wing” in the Russian Communist 
Party realize that the Communist 
(Third) International’s  revolu- 
tionary propaganda in Britain, 
the Far East and elsewhere gives 
foreign governments powerful 
arguments against entertaining 
friendly relations with Moscow, 
and also prevents the Socialists 
of other countries from supporting 
the Russian workers. 

















BRITISH MINERS 
CONFERENCE 
MEETS 


Sessions Opening July 
25 Will Deal with 
Very Critical Situ- 
ation 


__— @ 
(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


ONDON.—Though the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain has 
held many special conferences 

during the last two years, the assem- 
bly which opens at Southport on July 
25 will be the first annual conference 
held since 1925, 

The conference is being awaited with 
keen anxiety in the coalfields, for it 
is realized that the industry is drift- 
ing to another crisis—is, indeed, in a 
crisis — and the conference, by de- 
cisions, or the absence of decisions, is 
going to have a considerable effect on 
the affairs of the next few months. 

The agenda itself contains little 
direct reference to the crisis, but 
the reason for that is that the 
whole subject will be dealt with in 
the full report which the executive 
will present to the delegates re- 
viewing the events of the past two 
years. 

So far as the agenda is concerned, 
the subject of chief importance raised, 
in relation to the crisis, is the sugges- 
tion to establish a national miners’ 
union, to take the place of the present 
federation of district associations, 

Proposals for One Union 

That proposal is. put forward by 
Notts and by the Forest of Dean. 

Durham has tabled a resolution that 
the organization and operations of the 
Federation should be reviewed by the 
executive, with a view to making rec- 
ommendations to the districts, 

There will be a strong body of 
opinion for going forward at once with 
the merging into one union. It is 
pointed out that, whatever the miners 
may say or wish, the expiration of the 
Durham agreement a few months hence 
is likely to raise the whole question of 
wages and conditions. 

It is contended that not only is one 
national union desirable in itself, but 
that its formation soon will enable the 
miners to scrap all agreements and 
stand alongside their Durham com- 
rades in fighting for improved condi- 
tions. 

On the other hand it is argued 
that the decision for a merger must 
be taken by the district associa- 
tions and not by the federation, 
and that the most that the confer- 
ence can do is to recommend fu- 
sion and direct the executive to 
submit a scheme to the associa- 
tions. 

The combination of the Notts and 
Durham resolutions is regarded as a 
possibility. : 

Hours and Pensions 

Five districts have put forward reso- 
lutions on the subject of hours, all 
directed to the repeal of the iniquitous 
eight hours act. 

Three motions deal with national- 
ization of the mines, Yorkshire call- 
ing for a campaign to advocate the 
coal and power report placed before 
the Samuel commission. 

The strong feeling that a scheme of 
pensions for aged miners should be 
established is reflected on the agenda, 
and it is probable that an important 
report on this subject will be pre- 
sented by the executive committee. 


MOSCOW POURS 
OIL ON LEFT 
FLAMES 


Opposition Changes 
Name as Polcom De- 
mands Its Due—What 
Did the C. I. Say? 


“Speak Softly, Comrade, 
Those are harsh words. The 
‘C. I. Presidium has orderd the 
National Committee of the Op- 
position Bloc to cease its right, 
left and centrist deviations. 
as but you'll have to dis- 


and. 

“Disband hell! We're the 
majority, ain't we >" 

“Yes, but the Presidium says 
you have to cut it out. That 
means you're not a majority any 
more. 

“The C. I. has ordered the 
Opposition Bloc to disband. It 
hasn't said anything about the 
C. E. C. Majority Bloc.” « 

“That's only a new name for 
an old bird. You can't defy the 
Communist International. My 
God, Comrade, you wouldn't 
think of that!” 

“Cut out the God stuff. Don't 
be so bourgeois.” 

“The real authority lies in the 
Polcom. You're full of contra- 
ditions. The C. I. says that the 
Plenum and the Polcom———” 








Communist party is beginning to 

show holes again. It all came 
out with the publication of the cable 
from the Third International inform- 
ing the palpitating American masses 
that a “National Committee of the Op- 
position Bloc” is trying to wreck the 
This bloc was ordered to dis- 


T's united front of the Workers’ 


party. 

band. But it has appeared under a 
new name, “The C. E. C. Majority 
Group.” 


So the battle is on again. The ques- 
tion is: what did the C. I. say when it 
said what it did? The Daily Worker 
attempted to answer this, but got 
spanked for its pains. It had to pub- 
lish a “correction” under orders from 
Cc. E. C. which said that the Daily 
Worker didn’t know what it was talk- 
ing about, and that it talked out of 
turn, anyway. 

Comes now a five-paged mimeo- 
graphed statement for the perusal of 
the Comrades in between parading 
around the Forward and breaking up 
Sacco-Vanzetti meetings. It is headed 
“NATIONAL OPPOSITION BLOC 
MUST DISBAND. IT WILL NOT 
SUCCEED IN PARADING AS THD 
c. E. C. MAJORITY GROUP.” 

“The cable from the Presidium de- 
manding that the bloc be liquidated 
has thrown the opposition into a fur- 
ther panic,” says this exhibit in solid- 
arity. 

An Accidental Majority 

THe “Bloc,” it seems, is “in a frantic 
effort to mobilize the membership” (if 
any) against the decision of the C, I. 
It has issued q@ new document under 
the name of the “C. E. C. Majority 
Group” which “is a continuation of the 
same panic with increased despera- 
tion.” This is a “retreat,” but not 
enough. It (this emphasized by under- 
lines) has “dropped the claim that the 
Cc. I. has upheld their position.” But 
it tends to flout the C. I., because it op- 
poses the “Polcom.” And, as every 
good Communist ought to know, the 
“Polcom” is the chosen voice of God— 
we mean the Third International. “The 
POLCOM IS THE RECOGNIZED 
LEADERSHIP OF THE PARTY” (em- 
phasis not ours) “and the accidental 
majority of the C. E. C. is powerless.” 

“You're full of contradictions,” is the 
serious charge hurled against the “C. 
E. C. Majority Group.” 

First, it is alleged, the Majority 
can’t make up its mind whether it is 
the majority or the minority. “This/| 
arises from the fact that there is a 
contradiction, namely, that while they | 
have an accidental majority on the 
Cc. E. Cc. due to the switching of Wein- 
stone and Ballam (known in Boston 
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jas ‘Baalam’s Ass’), they represent a 
| small section of the membership.” If 
the majority is a majority, why does 
it try to postpone the convention? 
Also why doesn’t C. L permit it to 
reorganize the Poleom? Also why 
does the C, I. refuse to permit it to 
make any “organizational changes?” 
Answer me that, Mr. Foster? 

“We're Still Isolated” 

The “C. E. C. Majority Bloc” after 
thinking this over, comes back quick 
and snappy and says: “The present 
leadership has failed to unite the 
party. The present leadership has 
been in power for two years and has 
not been able to break the isolation 
of the party.” The party has broken 
lots of things, unions, strikes, meet- 
ings, etc. But it can’t break its “iso- 
lation,” it seems, 

The forces around the Polcom insist 
they have restored unity, and that 
Foster, Weinstone and Cannon, who 
Says they haven't, are nothing but a 
bunch of Mars. 

The “C, E. C. Majority Group” is 
busy building up a parallel machinery 
in the Party, is another one of the 
many contradictions alleged. 

“Now that C. I. has spoken, does it | 
intend to continue this nefarious work 
of planting nuclei within nuclei?” is! 
the question. Then an attempt is 
made to trace the cause of the trou- 
ble. Is the opposition based on a 
matter of principle? No. Principle is 
not involved, the questioners answer 
themselves, in the Hamlet manner. 
Since no principle is involved, we 
suppose it is the question of jobs 
that is at issue. It couldn't just be 
ordinary counter-revolutionary cus- 
sedness, 

The C. I. Is Questioned! 

The “opposition bloc” now gets in 
a word. The decision of the C. E. C.,, 
is based, not on facts, but on “alarm- 
ism.” Such blasphemy! Yes, the 








bloc persists, braving the wrath of the 


= ‘ 
MANITOBA.—In the recent pro- 
vincial elections ‘the Independent 


Labor Party obtained three seats in 
the Provincial Legislature for the city 
of Manitoba. The party ran six can- 
didates and its present representation 
is one less than in the previous Legis- 
lature. The Communists were un<« 
successful with the one candidate 
they supported. 

The election is based on the pro=- 
portional representation system but it 
has one reactionary feature, Each 
candidate is required to deposit $200 
and if he fails to poll a certain quota 
of the votes this sum is forfeited. Two 
Labor candidates failed to poll the 
quota and lost their deposits. 

This feature of the electior law 
serves as a fine for candidates repre< 
senting the working class. Candidates 
of the reactionary parties have ample 
funds to draw upon while workers can 
ill afford to lose a deposit. 





Moscow pontiffs, “the C. I. is misin- 
formed.” 

“Ah,” says the opposition to the op- 
position, “overlooking your blasphemy 
for the present, will you answer this 
one: How can the C. I, be misinformed 
when Cannon, Foster and Weinstone 
are in Moscow stating their view- 
point? Don’t the leaders know what 
it is all about?” 

“They always claim that the Cc. L 
is misinformed whenever the C, I. is 
against the opposition. This is not 
only typical of the opposition in the 
American party. It is typical of all 
oppositions. They always claimed they, 
are misunderstood and that the C, 
is mininformed.” 















BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 


You shorten your life many years when 
you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. _ 





The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 


Geod for young and old. 
At all drug storee—10, 25 and 50¢. 
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A Radical Difference 
will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “‘Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 


All Departments under the personal 
supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker 


131 Second Avenue, corner 8th Street 
213 East Broadway, near Clinton St. 
100 nox bet. 115th & 116th 
262 East Fordham Rd., Bronx, N. Y. 
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Trusses 











When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
foratruss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see 
what you can buy for your money. 


Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
af anre Ave. 0 Avenue A 
85th Sts. 
(ist floor) Bet. 4th and Sth Sts, 
New York City 
Eves., oR; m. Open 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 
Special Ladies’ Attendant 








85 Hallock Strest, New Haven, Conn, 
S. HERZOG iis" Sistan ‘street. 


Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover Street, 
Bronx, Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 
ham Bay Extension, to Zerega Ave. Station 


FOR RENT 


Neat, clean furnished room 
in American family; no other 
roomers. Mrs. Paulitsch, 1338 
Franklin Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 











This problem increases the import- 
ance of one national union, as it would 
obviously have to be dealt with na- 

Grave defects in the Workmen’s 
compensation act cause hardship to 





See J. RESSLER to See Better 
Optometrist and Optician 
1276 LEXINGTON AVENUE 

Near 86th St., New York 











multitudes of injured miners, and the 
will undoubtedly press 
again for substantial reforms. 

Motions from Scotland raise the 
question of Communist affiliation to 
the Labor party. One proposes a ref- 
erendum of British miners on the 
question, and the other calls on the 
ote for affiliation. ‘| 





In all the wars of the last quarter 
the greatest financial houses. e « 


competition for markets ard the right 





in industrialism.—Kropotkin. 





FURNISHED ROOM 


SHEEPSHEAD BAY—Large, com- 
fortable; private Socialist family; 
suitable for couple or single. 
2867 Batchelder Street 
Sheepshead Bay 














HATS 


Lam’s Hat Shop 


51 Tompkins Ave. 


Corner Park Ave. 





| ALBERT E. MAN, M. D. 


Dr. Theodora Kutyn 


Surgeon Dentist 
Telephone TRAFALGAR 3050 
247 West 72d Street 
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Telephone CIRCLE 2467 


The Union Audit Bureau 
1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Specializing in 
TRADE UNION ACCOUNTING 


UDITS - - SYSTEMS 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Members of B. S. & A. U. 12646, 
A. F. of L. 























MAX WOLFE 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
606 W. 125 St., Bet 8th and St. Nicholas Arey 








PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Hlegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed« 
dings, Banquets and Meetings 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephone: Monument 4284 
Cathedral 1 








MODERATE PRICES 


Dr. A. CARR || 


133 East 84th Street 


Corner Lexington Avenue 
ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS 


Telephone Butterfield 8799 } 


All Work Under Personal Supervision } 
Moderate Prices for Socialists and Sympathizers 


Dr. L. SADOFF, 


DENTIST 
1 Union Square. Cor. 14th St. 
Reem 603. 10 A. M te 7 P. M. 


























Buy Direct From Manufacturer 


O.W.WUERTZG. 


PLAYER-REPRODUCING 


PIANOS 


Standard Of Qualit ) 


RADIOS-PHONOGRAPHS-RECORDS 


ON EASY TERMS 


stores 9 AVE £00133: 
MAJOR’S CEMENT 


—Iis good for repairing china, 
ti 


s ©, meer 

billiard cues, eclo-n bree ene 

Price 25¢ per bottle. . 

Major's Rubber and Leather 

Cements are good. ‘ Retails at 
. per bottle. 


Major Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1876 























461 Pearl Street New York City 
DON’T SPECULATE WHEN YOU j 
BUY 4 BAT ; 


McCann, 210 Bowery 


HAS THE GvODS 
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257 WEST 38th ST. ‘|| 
Telephone Wisconsin 5719 | 
} 


Practice Limited to Consultation 
Disorders of the by 
Skin and Blood Appointment 











Phone Rhinelander 6495 


Dr. S. Ferdinand 


SURGEON DENTIST 
1509 FIRST AVE. 
8. W. Cor. 79th st. 








Prices Moderate 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Open Evenings and Sunday Mornings 





FRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY 


FRED SPITZ 


3 SECOND AVENUE 
(Near Houston St.) - NEW YORK 
Telephone Dry Dock 8880-8881 


Santal aa 


PAINFUL 
URINATION 


Avoid Imitations 
Look for the word “MIDY® 
Ci, Sel ky all drwaaies 
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_ By Joseph Schlossberg 
-* Secretary-7 reasurer, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America 
MERICAN prosperity is attrib- 
uted by European experts to 
high wages, which means high 
purchasing power, an active market 
and big profits. Accordingly, those 
experts advise the European employers 
to bring wages up to the American 
level and thereby create for themselves 
American prosperity. But the Ameri- 
ean wages, which are high as com- 
pared with the European, are at their 
higher level not as a result of a delib- 
erate policy of the employers, but be- 
cause they cannot be brought down to 
a lower level. : 

The aim of the American employer, 
as that of any other, is to pay as little 
as possible for labor, as it is his aim to 
pay as little as possible for anything 
else bought by him. This attitude is 
‘perfectly natural and, therefore, uni- 
versal. There is nothing to make the 
American employer an exception to the 
rule, a high wage advocate. The offi- 
cial declaration that labor is not a 
commodity, an artizle of sale, does not 
free it from its commodity status. In 
spite of the Clayton Act there is a 
labor market which is conclusive proof 
of the commodity character of labor. 
The buyer of this commodity, as of any 
other, strives to buy it as cheaply as 
possible. There is, howevez, this pe- 
culiarity to the labor market, that cer- 
tain means may be used to depress the 
price of labor which may not be used 
on the market of any other commodity. 

Immediately after the war the Amer- 
ican employers proclaimed the “defla- 
tion” of labor as a sound business pol- 
icy and a patriotic duty, and a general 
onslaught was made on wages. Since 
1920 the strongest efforts of the Amer- 
ican trade union movement have been 
concentrated on resisting wage cuts 
rather than on obtaining wase in- 
creases. Business competition, eager- 
ness for ever greater profits, and the 
natural tendency of the master class to 
dominate, have operated at all times to 
press wages down to the minimum. 

THE CAUSE OF “HIGH WAGES” 

Wages are higher in America than 
elsewhere because conditions, which 
are different here than elsewhere, have 
made for a higher wage level. In the 
past, American workers were able to 
choose between working for wages of- 
fered them by an employer and taking 
up land and work for themselves. 
When free land, or a rush to California 
for free gold, took workers away from 
employment, the American employers 
were unable to look for reiief to a low 
wage fixed by law, as was the case in 
England when the Black Plagué car- 
ried off many workers. The American 
employer was compelled to pay a 
higher wage in order to hold the 
worker. Also, the American employer 
has been able to pay a higher wage 
because the great abundance of the 
natural resources in this country and 
a highly developed technique, have 
made for high labor productivity. 

MENACE OF COMPANY UNIONS 

Company unionism and open shop- 
ism, which are firmly established in 
American industry, have as their chief 
aim the keeping down of wages, or 
preventing them from going up. We 
speak now of wages as differentiated 
from production cost. The trade 
unions, too, are interested in keeping 
down production costs, The trade 
union that is a factor in its industry, 
and conscious of its responsibilities to 
the workers, cannot help being inter- 
ested in production costs and lending 
its help to keep them down. But it 
fights to keep wages up. The com- 

pany union and open shop employers 
reach out for both low production 
costs and low wages. The American 
trade union movement has no greater 
menace than the company union, which 
has been growing at the expense of the 
trade union, and is organized much 
more effectively. It embraces all the 
workers in the plant and is entirely 
free from jurisdictional wrangles, 
which are so disruptive to the trade 
union movement. The company union 
is becoming ever more dangerous to 
the trade union, because it reveals ad- 
vantages to the employer in addition 
to the original purpose of open shop 
and low wages, thus assuring its per- 
manency. The company union mem- 
bership is, for instance, a new financial 
gource, which may be tapped success- 
fully by the employer. 

The trade union movement embraces 
only a portion of American labor. Some 
industries are well organized; others 

Poorly, and still others, not at all. 
The total trade union strength is very 
emall relative to the total number of 
workers. Some of the large organiza- 
tions have lost heavily in the past six 
or seven years, while the company 
‘union has been gaining. The vast 
_army of unorganized workers is re- 
eruiting material for the small band of 
loyal trade unionists and for the com- 
pany union. Whom should the unor- 
ganized labor give allegiance to? A 
decision is reached quickly and simply. 
The employer who owns the company 
union also owns the job: the worker 


|} amendment asking that these words 





Schlossberg Traces Some Problems of Unionism 


And Suggests a Program for Progress 
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has undertaken to destroy what is, 
They might be asked: “By what mir-« 
acle will the discrediting of the labor 
movement and the annihilation of con« 
fidence in it help to organize the une 
organized ?” 

There is a strong temptation to 





a worker to stay out of the union in 
his industry. In some industries, such 
as wearing apparel, employers are able 
to force the organized workers, how- 
ever strong their organization may be, 
into competition with unorganized 
workers, drawn from new labor 
sources, by moving the work from old 
and organized centers to new and un- 
organized points. Thus the union is 
kept busy struggling incessantly to or- 
ganize new groups of workers who 
were brought into the industry to de- 
feat the old and organized workers. 
The needle trades unions can testify to 
the seriousness of this problem. If the 
labor movement generally were better 
organized, the individual union would 
find it less difficult to unionize its own 
non-union groups. As things stand to- 
day, the well organized union is con- 
stantly challenged by the competition 
of the unorganized, with the latter be- 
ing supported by the courts and public 
authorities against the union. 

What is the labor movement to do 
in the face of this company union, 
open shop and unorganized situation, 
a situation which is steadily becoming 
more desperate? 

CRAFT VS. INDUSTRIAL UNION 

Let us not attempt to lay out a de- 
tailed program to meet all possible 
emergencies. That program must grow 
out from the actual experiences of the 
labor movement in its efforts to deal 
with the problem. This much, however, 
may safely be said: The trade union 
movement must free itself from the 
fetters of craft unionism, for this form 
of organization makes for waste, dis- 
unity and lack of confidence. One by- 
product of company unionism, not in 
the employers’ reckoning, is the train- 
ing that the worker is in a position to 
receive in labor organization effi- 
ciency. He may acquire the habit of 
meeting his colleagues as fellow work- 
ers in thé plant, not merely on the 
basis of craft or trade. The trade 
union must do at least that—build up 
that habit and spirit. When the unor- 
ganized worker is won by the union let 
him come into the labor movement, not 


into an industrially and spiritually de- 
tached group. 
IDEALISM NECESSARY 

The campaign to organize the unor- 
ganized workers must be carried on 
with all the labor movement idealism 
possible, This point cannot be stressed 
too much. In the first place, this is 
the one field in which the company 
union is unable to compete with the 
legitimate labor union. In the second 
place, the eagerness for quick results 
on the part of trade union organizers 
too often tempts them to place the task 
of unionizing the workers on a “prac- 
tical” business basis. Taking the cue 


organizers tell the worker that by in- 
vesting a small amount in union dues 
each week they will receive returns 
many times over in higher wages. The 
American workers, who, like the. Amer- 
ican business men, live in a get-rich- 
quick atmosphere, do really expect 
quick results. But a union must fight 
for higher wages. Fighting calls for 
unity, self-sacrifice and the risk of de- 
feat. There must be a cause to justify 
such fighting, and the cause must be 
clearly understood. This understand- 
ing canbe obtained only through sound 
workers’ education. Labor education, 
as distinguished from general educa- 
tion, is, therefore, essential for lasting 
labor movement success. The old slo- 
gan of Invest-and-Get Returns is de- 
moralizing and makes the union’s task 
a Sisyphean job. In the third place, 
the labor movement must approach the 
unorganized workers in a spirit of 
idealism, because there can be no real 
labor movement otherwise. Every 
mass movement must be imbued with 
the idealism of its own cause if it is 
to live and thrive, 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America is being pointed to as a 
model of a successful trade union. 
How was the Amalgamated built? All 
of our initial assets consisted of ideal- 
ism. Outside of that we had nothing, 
not even factions, 
sence of factions was an important 





from shrewd business promoters, those ‘ 


In truth, the ab-! 


the effectiveness of our idealism there 
would have been no occasion for our 
realism. When a serious situation de- 
velops, organizationally or industrially, 
we lean upon idealism surely no less 
than upon realism. Idealism and real- 


ment one another. 


out a soul, 
impossible to havea real labor move 
ment without both. 
A LIVING WAGE SLOGAN INADE 
QUATE 

Neither real idealism nor true real 
ism can include such slogans 
jiying wage,” a saving wage, 
Those slogans have outlived 
usefulness, 
They are too 


meshing at all. What is a 


The “saving wage” 
tragi@ #elf-abnegation. 


ers, not as petty business men; 


labor’s struggles and aspirations. 
who will respond to such a 


more likely to be dependable. 





mediate results. 


ism are not incompatible, as many im- 
agine; on the contrary, they supple- 
Idealism . without 
realism is a soul without a body; real- 
ism without idealism is a body with- 
Is there a choice? It is 


as “a 
etc. 
their 
if they ever had any. 
vague to have any 
“living 
wage” to one worker may be a starva- 
tion wage to another, depending upon 
the standard of living, which, in point 
of material welfare, is the only true 

sue . A “saving wage” is entire- 
oat éading. The underpaid worker 
will make a much greater effort to 
save than his better paid colleague be- 
cauge.of the greater fear of the future. 
may represent 


The-labor movement must come to 
the workers with slogans of new hope, 
with an inspiring working class mes- 
Sage; a message that would fire the 
imagination of the workers as work- 
that 
would-convey to them the spirit of 

He 
labor | 
movement message will know what he 
is in the labor movement for and is 
When 
the appeal is for quick results only 
and on a slot machine principle, a 
worker cannot be blamed for stand- 
ing by the employer against the union 
if that seems to bring him better im- 
If the appeal is for 
the high purposes of the labor move- 
part of our intangible assets. But for| ment, giving the workers a great and 


ennobling social vision, including, of 
course, immediate betterment, the 
worker becomes conscious of a higher 
and better self within him. With the 
labor movement rising to such heights, 
which it can do if it makes the effort, 
its possibilities are tremendous. 

AN INDEPENDENT POLITICAL 

PARTY OF LABOR 

The company union, as an open shop 
institution in American industry, 
seems to be here to stay for a long 
time. If there ever was a chance to 
eheck or prevent its phenomenal 
growth we were too helpless to avail 
ourselves of it. With the propaganda 
methods generally used by the labor 
movement today the company union 
members remain indifferent to it. A 
real idealistic working class propa- 
ganda is our only hope for a response 
from those workers. The educational 
work of the legitimate union should 
interpret their own status to them and 
they will understand it. The company 
union members will not be able to free 
themselves from their yoke easily, but 
there may be various ways for them 
to help the genuine labor union. At 
any rate, the spirit of the labor move- 
ment will animate them. Here is one 
possibility: We all hope the trade 
union movement will set up an inde- 
pendent political party of labor. Its 
coming seems inevitable, though no 
one can tell when. In that event it 
is not unlikely that the company union 
members, enlightened and encouraged 
by the educational. work of the trade 
union movement, will give’ the labor 
party their whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic support, as a powerful pro- 
test against their own condition. The 


them to rol] up a big labor party vote 
without interference from the em- 
ployers. 


’ 


FUNCTIONS FOLLOW 


¢ The question is asked, should the 
trade union take up unemployment in- 
surance, labor banking, co-operative 
housing, etc., as means of promoting 
its work? There can be but one an- 





secret ballot will make it possible for | 


BUILD THE UNION FIRST—OTHER | 


charge the so-called labor leaders with 
sole responsibility for the present labor 
movement condition. But this is 
neither an explanation nor a solution, 
It is well known that a people has, in 
the long run, the kind of a government 
that it deserves. Likewise in the labor 
movement, the unions have, on the 
whole, and making due allowance for 
all exceptions, the kind of officers that 
they want. 
STAY BY THE LABOR MOVEMENT, 
DESPITE ITS FAULTS ; 
Many of us have serious grievances 
against the labor movement: It has no 
social philosophy or vision; it leaves 
political power entirely in the hands 
of labor’s enemies_ by opposing inde- 
pendent political action by the unions; 
it refuses to adjust its form of or- 
ganization to the changed and changing 
industrial conditions, and thereby 
keeps the organized workers divided; 
at this late day it is still in the de- 
vitalizing Civic Federation state. But 
with all of its grave faults it is the 
labor movement, OUR labor movement; 
we are part of it. We cannot have 
our own private labor movements to 
suit our individual tastes and desires. 
The labor movement is what it is, and 
we change it only as we can, not as 
we wish to. Some groups of workers 
have good organizations, enjoying in- 
dustrial protection. There we may find 
opportunities for higher labor movee 
ment activities, which may include la< 
bor education, efforts towards a politic 
cal labor party and assumption of new 
responsibilities. But there are not 
many such groups. In most industria] 
groups the unions are weak, or do nog 
exist at all. Our efforts there must bé 
concentrated on building them up 
building up the labor movement. In 
the past thirty years labor movement 
factionalism has brought no construce 
tive results, but its sound teachings of 
industrial unionism have taken root. 
No serious minded person in the labor 
“uw : : movement now oppose that principle 
ins Tpracticalion’ ‘hag "bresere ‘an | It is recognized ax usetul even if not 
labor movement in the t |frequently applied. This is one more 
past several f 
|decades?” Another group, judging by proof of the need and value of labo# 
| the actual results of its present work ia eg ae 
F The irresponsibility and characte# 
assassination, which are the chief feam# 


swer: Build up the union, and if it 
is numerically strong, and of good 
spirit and morale, it will have no dif- 
ficulty in determining what new 
functions to assume. Labor banks are 
good, co-operative labor homes still bet- 
ter, but they do not build unions; 
unions build banks and houses. Did 
the Amalgamated originally plan 
banks, unemployment insurance, co- 
operative homes? It planned only the 
building up of the organization. The 
subsidiary institutions came later. 
Again, they did not make the Amal- 
gamated; the Amalgamated made 
them. The strength of the labor union 
secures the safety of those institutions, 
but their strength cannot secure the 
safety of the union. The union must 
take care of itself. 

THE BANE OF FACTIONALISM 

One of the best organized and most 
progressive internationals in our trade 
union world inaugurated a system of 
unemployment insurance, established a 
labor bank and undertook cooperative 
housing. But in spite of such encour- 
aging evidence of labor union vitality 
that organizatioin ig now lying pros- 
| trate as a result of ruthless faction- 
alism, Its unemployment insurance 
and cooperative housing went by the 
board. What this factionalism has 
done to one important section of our 
trade union movement is enough to 
make our blood boil, or perhaps, freeze 
in our veins, depending upon one’s 
temperament. This factionalism may 
solve the union's problems, by destroy- 
ing the union, but it cannot solve the 
workers’ problems. 

In spite of its history of more than 
| bale a century, the labor movement is 
still confronted by the burning ques- 
|tion: How to organize the unorgan- 
ized? One group says, “We must be 
practical; dreams will bring us no- 
where.” “Practical” in this case is not 
synonymous with “realism”; it has a 
rather sinister meaning. We ask them, 














By Louis Stanley 


HE productivity of labor has 
IT iscctses, but wages have not 

kept pace. Such is the conclu- 
sion réached from a study of the 
available data. Such, too, is the in- 
terpretation officially sanctioned by 
the American Federation of Labor. 
There has been an expansion of 
production enormously since the war. 
Simultaneously, the number of wage- 
earners has declined in most indus- 
tries, or at least lagged behind the 
gains in production. This state of af- 
fairs has attracted the attention of 
many trade unionists with a penchant 
for economics. John P. Frey of the 
Molders’ Union has been one. How he 
electrified the staid convention of the 
A. F. of L. at Atlantic City in 1925 
when he arose to expound the produc- 
tivity theory of wages! It was all so 
sudden. The seventh day of the ses- 
sions had rolled around. Matthew 
Woll was speaking for the committee 
on resolutions. A section of the re- 
port of the Executive Council dealing 
with the question of wage reductions 
as raised by recent occurrences in the 
textile industry was under discussion. 
The committee had stated that wage 
reductions were unjustified because 
they reduced the purchasing power 
of the workers, that they did not make 
for low production costs and that they 
could be avoided by elimination of 
waste in production. 


The Productivity Theory Crops Up 


Then Frey arose. He moved an 
be added to the committee’s report: 
“Social inequality, industrial instab- 
ility and injustice must increase un- 
less the workers’ real wage, the pur- 
chasing power of their wages, is ad- 
vanced in proportion to man’s increas- 
ing powers of production.” His mo- 
tion was seconded. The chairman of 
the committee, First Vice President 
James Duncan, raised the point that 
this was not an amendment but an 
addition. Frey accepted the correction 
and then proceeded to discuss the 
point. He insisted upon the necessity 
and timeliness of clearly defining the 
philosophy of wages upon which the 
trade union movement should act. He 
pointed out the significance and inad- 





accepts the former in order to hold 
the latter. The union man may have 
scruples to overcome when socspttie | 
a job under such conditions, but the | 
unorganized worker has no such 
scruples, because he has no allegiance 
to renounce, and the number of unor- 
ganized workers is several times that 
of the organized. To most of the un- 
organized workers the labor move- 
ment is a sealed book in an unknown 
tongue. 

The company union employer is con- 
stantly watching the trade union, 
through the industrial spy system, and 
ready to block its moves. Under pres- 
sure from the trade union the em- | 


ployer may grant concessions to his | 
employees through the company union 
and enhance its prestige rather than 
that of the trade union. 

The army of unorganized workers Is 
@ burning problem even for the well 
organized union. Because the bulk of 
American labor is not organized it is 
not generally considered a disgrace for ] 





equacy of the historical theories, the 
law of supply and demand, the iron | 
law of wages, the living wage, the| 


full return for the value of the work- 
ers’ services to society. Then he con- 
tinued with his main thesis: 

“A short time agd the Secretary of 
Commerce issued a statement showing 
that from 1919 to 1923 the production 
in our American industries increased 
nine per cent. The census bureau in- 








Do Wages Keep Up With Production? 


tures cf present day factionalismyg 
should serve to emphasize the neces# 
sity of a high standard of labor movee 
ment ethics. 
RADICALISM DISCREDITED 
Radicalism is proposed as a panacea 
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Significance of the A. F. of L. Wage Theory; 


Statisticians Dodge Question 





improved methods of production are 
working to our injury.... The power 
which nature furnishes must be re- 
flected in the wages we receive in ad- 
dition to the actual manual ahd ma- 
terial work which we give to in- 
dustry... .” 

Woll tried to stem the tide. He 
voiced opposition to committing the 
A. F. of L. to any single wage theory. | 
“Indeed,” said he, “I am led to believe 
that the less we have to do with the- 
ory in these matters the better we are 
because we find ourselves confronted 
with all sorts of conditions, circum- 
stances and environments, and we find 
oftentimes that theory will lead us 
nowhere, while our crude judgment 
expressed in trade union activities has 
gained more for us.” 

Frey, however, insisted upon having 
his way. President James M. Lynch 
of the Typographical Union suggested 
some reference to _ shorter’ hours. 
Chairman ‘Duncan tried to smooth 
things over and then Woll moved to 
refer the whole matter to the com- 
mittee again. 

The New Wage Theory 


The following day Woll reported 
back. The committee had agreed to 
agree to add a new paragraph to its 
former references to wage reductions. 
It read: 

“Social inequality, industrial in- 
stability and injustice must in- 
crease unless the workers’ real 
wages, the purchasing power of 
their wages, coupled with a con- 
tinuing reduction in the number 
of hours making up the working 
day are progressed in proportion 
to man’s increasing power of pro- 
duction.” 

The report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. Thus, the so- 
called new wage theory of the A. F. 
of L. came into existence. 

It is not our purpose here to criti- 
cize the productive theory of wages. 
We are simply interested in showing 
the factual basis for its promulgation. 
Has the productivity of labor increased 
and to what extent in comparison with 
wages? That is the question we shall 
try to answer. 

Indexes of Productivity 

By productivity of labor we do not 
mean efficiency of labor. Workers 
may put forth more effort or increase 
their capacity for work by other 
means. That does not concern us any 
more than does increased production 





present here indexes for the produc- 
tivity of labor, calculated by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and our own indexes for annual 
earnings per wage-earner. The years 
are those of the Biennial Census of 
Manufacturers. The year 1919 is used 
as the base equal to 100. 
Manufacturing Indexes. 


Quantity Wages 
manufactured per 
per wage- wage- 
Year. earner. warner. 
1919. ewe ceecccs 100.0 100.0 
1931. .cccccaccce 101.8 100.3 
1928, .cccvegeecce 123.3 107.8 
1925. .ceecceosee 134.0 110.6 


This table shows at a glance that 
while the productivity of labor has in- 
creased 34 percent in the five years 
elapsing between 1919 and 1925, the 
average annual earnings of each wage- 
earner increased only a little more 
than 10% percent, or one-third as fast. 
In 1921, a year of depression, produc- 
tivity and earnings were about the 
same, though even here labor ’fell be- 
hind. Actually, if account were taken 
of unemployment, the showing for the 
workers would be worse, for the 
figures shown are for wage-earners 
who were employed. 

Productivity by Industries 

Comparisons similar to the above 
may be made for individual industries. 
Ewan Clague, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, prepared for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics a series of 
index numbers of productivity in 
eleven manufacturing industries in 
which sufficient data for production 
were at his disposal. He defined pro- 
ductivity of labor as production per 
man per hour. We are unable for lack 
of space in this issue of The New 
Leader to reproduce his index num- 
bers, or, for that matter, other indexes 
Instead we shall have to limit our- 
selves in most cases to percentage 
changes between selected or available 
years. In the first column below we 
have indicated increase or decrease in 
productivity of labor from 1923 to 1925, 
based upon Clague’s index numbers. 
In the second column we show the 
corresponding changes in per capita 


annual earnings, which we calculated 
from the data in the Biennial Census 


of Manufacturers. 

Percentage Increases or Decreases (—) 
from 1923 to 1925 in Indexes of 
Productivity and Per Capita 
Annual Earnings 


It will be noticed by comparing the 
corresponding columns that further 
proof is supplied that wages have not 
kept up with the enormous increase in 
labor productivity since the war. One 
instance is the iron and steel industry, 
where productivity of labor rose 14 
percent between 1923 and 1925. Aver- 
age annual earnings went up only 3 
percent. Another example is boots and 
shoes. Productivity declined 1 percent 
in the same period and wages 2 per- 
cent. The exceptions are leather tan- 
ning and slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing. Both these industries have made 
little, if any, technological advances 
recently. 


The Day-Thomas Index 


Recently Prof. Edmund E. Day of 
the University of Michigan and Wood- 
lief Thomas of the Federal Reserve 
Board worked out for the Department 
of Commerce index numbers to indi- 
cate production per person engaged in 


various industries. Note that em- 
ployers and salaried employes are, 
therefore, also included. We shall 


present the percentage changes, indi- 
cated by their indexes and in connec- 
tion with these the increases or de- 
creases in annual earnings per wage- 


for our trade union movement, which 
is characterized as conservative or ree 
actionary. But what is the meaning of 
Radicalism today? There was a time 
when Marx said that he was not a 
Marxist, because Marxism was being 
vulgarized. Radicalism is likewise bee 
ing vulgarized and discredited today, 
thereby, giving the reactionaries their 
best opportunities. We do know what 
the class struggle is. We should know 


| after the period of government opera- 
| tion. 
Indexes of Productivity and Average 
Annual Earnings per Employee of 
Railroad Labor, 1921-'26 


Traffic units per Average annual 
man-hourfor compensation 
Year all employees per employee 


1921 ..... 100.0 100.0 

1922 =... 103.8 97.4 how to talk about it, organize for it, 
1928 .... 107.0 97.1 and deal with our labor problems in 
wie 109.8 96.8 the light of that philosophy. There is 
SOG xa: SES 98.4 for us but one determining test. Will 
) —e 118.5 99.2 a given line of action advance or obe 


struct the progress of the labor moved 
ment, the class interests of the worke 
ers? If the former, that should be our 
course; if the latter, we should steer 
clear from it. The promotion of the 
interests of the working class in the 
highest sense is the supreme purpose 
of the labor movement. 


The figures indicate an increasing 
productivity and in general a declining 
compensation. A slight gain has taken 
place in earnings for all groups of 
railroad employees in the last two 
years. 


Before closing we should like to 
make one observation. No govern- 
mental authority, neither the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics nor 
the Department of Commerce, has ever 
attempted to compare earnings with 
productivity. Private research bodies 
have been just as amiss. We have at- 
tempted to supply the deficiency with 
a little mathematical manipulation of 
our own, but the task is still incom- 
plete. We hope at a future date to 
present a more comprehensive survey 
and to construct an Index number to 
reveal at a glance the exploitation of 
labor. 
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earner that we calculated from the 
Biennial Census of Manufactures. The 
two sets of figures are not exactly 
comparable because different persons 
are involved, as has just been got 
cated but we shall present them for | 
what they are worth and upon another | 
occasion show how the calculations of | 
Day and Thomas for production apply 
to wage-earners exclusively. 


r~Percent. change '19-’25—~ | 
Production Annual 
per person earnings per 








Industry inindustry wage-earner 
All mfg. ...ecee0- 41 il 
Food, etc. .....+6 43 13 
Textiles, etc. .... 14 10 
Iron and steel, etc. 38 5 
Lumber, etc...... 21 7 
Leather, etc. .... e 38 9 
Rubber, etc...... 99 10 
Paper, print’g,etc, 40 36 

| Chemicals, ete.... 53 11 
Stone, clay, glass, 

OCLC, cccccccees ° 55 20 
Metals, etc....... 63 18 
TODACCO ....--008 56 —1 

Railroad Labor Falis Shy 





Railroad labd® has also been sub- 


jected to analysis of productivity. 
Walter H: Dunlap has constructed in- | 
dexes for the traffic units per man- | 
hour for all employees and for train 


and engine crews on Class 1 railroads, 


in the United States, excluding switch- 
and terminal companies. In the fol- 
lowing columns we present Dunlap’s 
indexes for all employees and in addi- | 
tidn our index numbers for average 

annual earnings of the same group. | 
His figures for 1926 cover only the first | 
ten months, We have selected 1921 as | 
a base because in that year the rail- 





forms us that during the same period due to better managerial efforts or in- Percent change, 1923-25. 
| the number of those employed in in-| ventions. We are only determining Industry. Productivity. Earnings. 
dustry decreased three per cent.; 80] the statistical fact of how much of the | Iron and steel... 14 8 
that during this brief period of four! annual volume of production would go} Boots and shoes. —1 —? 
years our capacity to produce has in-/|t 9 wage-earners if it were divided Leather tanning. —6 2 
creased almost eleven per cent. And | equally among them. If wages fall] slaughtering and 

why? Because of the greater use of/ short of this per capita amount, then meat packing. —1 5 
white coal, because of the more sci-/ the increased social product is being | Petroleum refin- 

entific arrangement of power units,/ absorbed by capital. Finally, in order IME coeesesdece 36 3 
because of inventions of machinery | to make comparisons we shall not need | Paper and pulp. 16 2 
and because of improved methods of| the actual numbers for wages, wage-|Cement manu- 

marketing. If we continue to increase | earners or production. It is enough to facturing .... 23 1 
our capacity to produce as we have! have relative figures. This we can Automobiles .... 1 —l 
since the beginning of the war, unless| supply by means of index numbers. | Tires .......... ‘i 17 1 

we are able to consume a much larger | The data for a selected year is reduced | Flour milling.... 9 5 
proportion of what we produce than | to 100 and all other figures are changed | Cane sugar re- 

we are doing at present, all of these/|in proportion. Thus, for example, we ee 26 10 


roads began to approach stabilization 
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The Baptists and 
The Bolshevists 





\ 


E HAVE just finished reading the proofs ef a 
W evi about religion in Russia. And we are 

discouraged. From all accounts from our 
friends who kave been there, we had concluded that 
there wasn’t any. But it may have been that the sort 
of friends of ours who went to Russia wouldn't hang 
around churches anyway and would naturally skip 
the religious phases of Russian life, they not being 
what you would call religious fanatics. 

It seems, however, that there is an awful lot of it 
still around. Not only have they a _ full-bloomed 
Orthodox Church with its Fundamentalists and Mod- 
ernists the same as here, but they also have all sorts 
and varieties of sects and schisms and such. } 

Baptists and Methodists and Seventh Day Advent- 
ists tramp all over God's Russia. And this despite 
the fact that the Government propagandists are doing 
the best they can to atheize the population. Into a 
village comes an anti-religious speaker with the word 
that there ain’t no God and that the thing to do is to 
throw out the priest and turn the church into a 
bowling alley or a blind tiger or something. Fine! 
All hands.are agreed to this and the old priest is 
canned and the church is made over into a filiing 
station. And along comes a Baptist missionary. He 
gets busy and does his Billy Sunday stuff and hands 
out the Russian words for some of the old hymns 
and pretty soon every mujik in town and his wife and 
his cousins and his aunts are howling, the Slavic 
equivalent of “Shall We Gather at the River?” and 
“Dare to Be a Daniel,” and “Fie, Roman Soldier, 
You Told a Lie.” To say nothing of “Brighten the 
Corner Where You Are” and “The Brewers’ Big 
Horses Can’t Run Over Me.” 





We have been reading “Your Money's Worth,” by 
Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink, published by Mac- 
millan, price, two bucks, in preparation for a review 
that will appear elsewhere in this paper and we want 
to say right now that if you boys and girls want the 


real low-down on the “game” called advertising, 
this book is your meat. Ourselves when young did 
eagerly frequent divers and sundry advertising 


agencies and have sinned grievously as a hired man 
to this profession. We are here to say that Stuart 
and his frierfd Schlink have done a grand job. Only 
in our opinion they have not gone half far enough. A 
dispassionate description of the day by day activi- 
ties of an average advertising agency with its “trained 
seals” in the copy department, its “visualizers,” “con- 
tact men,” executives,” its jargon about 
“consumer resistance,” “dealer assistance,” etc., is 
enough to make a normal mind go 100 per cent. 
blooey. So perhaps, after all, it was just kindness on 
the part of the authors to spare us any closeup of 
such fantastic scenes as are the daily portion of those 
master minds who dope up the many and ingenious 
ways of telling us that one piece of adulterated soap 
is better than another. W. E.. Woodward is one 
boy who has done it to the King’s taste with his 
“Bunk,” “Lottery” and other magnificent spoofs of 
the Big Bull : 

But Stuart Chase’s book is not supposed to be fic- 
tion and its the bad luck of all us consumers that it 
isn’t. It’s a ghastly true account of one of our basic 
industries, hokum hawking. It’s done in Chase's best 
style, which means that it is a new sort of economic 
writing, satiric, biting and starkly sincere. If only 
some of our orthodox economists could write like 
Chase! If only some of our official pronunciamentos 
were put forih in such enjoyable and eminently un- 
derstandable English! Just why is it necessary to 
write like a Viennese psycho-analyst who has been 
out on a three days’ jag with a copy of the U. S. 
Census reports, every time someone wants to tackle 
economics? If for no other reason than he can write 
like a regular reporter, Chase deserves our heartfelt 
thanks. 


“account 


Bowsers. 





hullaballoo attending Lind- 
bergh’s flight and subsequent receptions, we over- 
looked one achievement, the thought of which has 
haunted us ever since we were told about it. This is 
the remarkable feat of a man in Newark, N. J., who 
eat on a flag pole on top of a skyscraper for forty- 
eight hours, or some such astounding period. They 
rigged up a chair for this intrepid spirit and he 
crawled out and just sat there and sat, and sat. 
Cheering crowds on the street below sent him up 
food in buckets. He was interviewed by string line 
as to his opinions on the chances for genius in Amer- 
ica, the validity of the Spenglerian dogma of decay 
and whether blondes are more faithful to their hus- 
bands than brunettes. Since we read how Levine 
got a momentary respite from family cares by flying 
to Kotbuss, we have come upon no happier device 
for fleeing from monotonies of a machine civiliza- 
tion than this same flag-pole stunt. Just think of 
it. No telephones from the bank to tell you that you 
have overdrawn your account. No post-cards from 
70 Fifth Avenue telling you that you have been made 
assistant secretary (without pay) of the Committee 
for the Preservation of Unity Among the Middle 
Magyars. No visiting delegations of reformers who 
want to renovate your pet habits. Peace, perfect 
peace, and at the end the sweet meed of fame with 
generations of little children pointing at you on the 
streets and crying out, “That's the man who sat ona 
flag-pole in Newark, N. J., for forty-eight hours in 
1927.” A pole, a pole, my kingdom for a pole. 


In the confusion and 


We regret to report the illness of Isabel, our black 
eat. For several days, now, rain or shine, she has 
been sitting in a private sanitarium that she has 
picked out for herself in the garden of our estate at 
Wilton, Connecticut. This is a clump of lemon lilies 
which affords protection fram both heat and rain and, 
apparently, solace as well for an overburdened soul. 
For, remember that Isabel is now approximately 
eleven years old, and in the course of her most color- 
ful life has given birth (as this goes to press) to 132 
kittens. This is figuring on twelve a year, her aver- 
age performance. 

Now for a while she has become the friend of soli- 
tude, steadfastly rejecting all offers of food, endear- 
ment and advice. There have been many theories 
advanced as to this sudden weltschmerz on Isabel's 
part. The one to which we incline is that the all- 
too sudden transition from life on crowded Ninth 
Street, New York, to the almost passionate quietude 
of Wilton has disorganized Isabel’s nervous system. 
At first, she seemed to thrive on country air. Now 
she has apparently had a surfeit of it. It’s too 
much of a good thing for her. Obviously she yearns 
for the roar of the distant El, the harsh notes of the 
city’s symphony. The only other cat around here that 
she has met up with has proved a bitter disappoint- 
ment, having started in life with every good inten- 
tion of being a male and having been thwarted from 
@ masculine career by the mysterious methods of 
modern surgery. Like every woman, cut off from all 
male companionship, Isabel, beneath the lemon lilies, 
droops and withers, and ¢here is no health in her. 
Restored to her native heath, she would undoubtedly 
once more reign supreme as the Sheba of Ninth 
Street. Immured in puritanical Wilton, she is no 
more than a very sick black she cat. 


McAlister Coleman. 


| der is a violation of one of the Com- 


| agery whence it 
' know 





The Genius Flowered From Labor 





By James Oneal 


CCASIONALLY we come across 
a book that towers like a peak 
above level plains because of its 


theme, its manner of treatment, its 


warm human sympathy and the thor- 
ough understanding of the author. 
When the theme is some phase of the 
| age-old struggle of workers for re- 
lease from economic subjection, when 
some epoch revealing the soul of. that 
struggle is painted in vivid colors, we 
want share our enjoyment with 
others. Helen Drusilla Lockwood 
written such a book in “Tools and the 
Man” (Columbia University Press, $3), 
a comparative study of the French 
workingman and English Chartists in 
the literature of 1830-1848. 

Thomas Cooper, an English work- 
man, and Agricol Perdiguier, a French 
workman, are the two chief figures 
chosen for the study, but throughout 
the book the work of such notables as 
Charlotte Bronte, Carlyle, Dickens, 
Disraeli, Mrs. Gaskell, Charles Kirgs- 
ley, George Sand, George Eliot and 
others is related to the main theme. 
The period is that of the emergence of 





to 


the workman’s tools “and made him a 
member of a new class hostile to the 
tool-owners.” 

The grim shadows of the abyss into 
which the workers were cast made a 
lasting impress upon the literature of 
the period and in the lives of the work- 
| ers who broke into poetry, fiction, song 
and reminiscences. Cooper, with his 
mother making paste-board boxes, 
| their dinner often of potatoes and 
finally moving to a stable; the boy’s 
thirst for knowledge, the man’s re- 
ligious experience only to end in dis- 
| gust, the world of marvel opened#*to 
| him by Byron’s romances, his emer- 
gence as a Chartist journalist, then 
two years in jail, and authorship of 
“Wise Saws” and the “Purgatory of 
Suicides,” is a segment of life charged 
with tragedy and heroism. 
| 





One of Mme. Sand’s Heroes 

In France Perdiguier becomes a hero 

of one of George Sand’s novels as 

Cooper did in Kingsley’s Alton Locke. 

It is Perdiguier who has told the story 

of the secret societies of workers 

known as “compagnonnage,” descended 

| from the Middle Ages, of which he 
| Was a member. Each member made a 
| tour of the nation, shelter and food 
being provided by “companions” 
in each town and village in an inn su- 
pervised by a woman called the 
mother.” At the inn the “companions” 
gathered to participate in fetes, initia- 
tion ceremonies, and “marvelous secret 
affairs, solemn and dramatic.” Imagine 
rival factions, one the “devorants,” the 


the 


battles and ‘“‘all because of some an- 


the temple of Solomon.” 


has | 


capitalism when machines took away | 


I 


where the Catholic Church was strong 
and where these workmen desired the 
restoration of the old monarchy. Per- 
digiuer’s history of “compagnonnage,” 
revealing its secrets, raised a storm 
| among the “companions,” but his in- 
sistence on organization adapted to 
new conditions eventually won favor. 

Conditions in France produced more 
proletarian writers than conditions in 
England did. Magu, “simplest of all 
| the worker poets,” losing his pension 
|} in the Revolution of 1848, his old age 
| passed in micery, half blind, sometimes 
losing his memory, and supplied with 
| tobacco by George Sand, is an appeal- 
ing figure. Moreau, the printer, an il- 
legitimate child, dying in the same 
year that his one book appeared, 
“roused a storm of comment in Paris, 
for the feeling ran high that some- 
how the materialism of the time had 
let a rare spirit die, suffering from 
poverty and unrecognized.” Gilland, 
the locksmith, dying of consumptien at 
the age of 39, with two volumes to his 
credit, “found life dark, tragic, at 
times almost impossible to bear.” Re- 
| boul, the baker poet, “found sorrow 
| of keynote of life,” despite the help 
| 








of Lamartine and praise by Hugo and 
Vigny. Jasmin, born in crushing pov- 
erty, “in a corner of an old street, in a 
| house where more than one rat dwelt,” 
became a barber poet and won the 
somewhat extravagant appellation of 
“Homer of the proletariat.” Poncy, the 
mason, was hailed by George Sand as 
the new poet of the people. Patronized 
and encouraged by her, he fancied he 
| was in love with her which invoked a 
| rebuke. 
| Out of measureless misery came 
| practically all these writers. Imagine 
' 
| 
| 


| 
| 





this flowering of genius in a period 
“ate rotten meat and 
. cocoa adul- 


when workers 
decaying vegetables; . . 
terated with dirt. . 

known to gnaw bones from refuse 
heaps or gather potato parings.” The 
factory worker must permit the owner 
to have “pleasure” with wife ‘or 
daughter or be discharged, while large 
numbers died of consumption, typhus, 
scarlet fever and cholera. Surely the 


hates, struggles and ideals while vege- 
tating in the social pit is capable of 


| early regime. At least this ig one im- 
pression left by this notable book. 





The Perfect Traveling 
Salesman 

N “Marco Millions,” Eugene O'Neill, 

playing where fancy has free 


reign, has created of Marco Polo| 
the perfect traveling salesman. Mov- 





technique, he presents 2 Kublai Kaan) 


People were | 
| her 


| 
| 
} 





| 


class that can write its tragedy, loves, | 








who are “compleat” caricatures; Mar- 
co, made by machine, the 100 per cent. 
practical business and a 
princess of rose-scent and sterling to 
die for though 
height in denying him a 

Yet soul as symbol, spiritual inter- 
est, he has none; little the 
salesmen who exchange stories in 
smoking cars today, whose forerunner 
O'Neill too obviously intends Marco 
to be. For the idea of making this 
early Venetian commercial traveler 
the prototype of our own, and through 
his career of satirizing our life, seemed 


man; 








him she falls 


soul. 


less than 


falling heir to the mastery of the social (as it is) so good that O'’Neill—too |} 
| order which issued out of this hideous | prone in general to 


write his plays 
before thinking them  fully—went 
wholeheartedly at the job, and joyous- 
ly. His delight has given some 
excellent dialogue, philosophical in- 
sight, effective contrasts, and good 
theatre—but his eagerness has led to 
an overstressing of the application to 
our times, obvious enough without his 
pointing. 
comments as that of Marco's father, 
who is consoled for a two years’ com- 
mercial delay, awaiting the election of 


us 


other the “gavots,” engaged in flerce|ing beyond realism to the fairy-tale |a pope, by the thought that “well, it’s | 
a new world’s record, anyway.” Even | 
cient tradition such as the murder of | whose stately pleasure done in Xana- } assuming, as perhaps is valid satire, | 
one of their masters in the building of|du was reared for the joys of the| the legitimacy of such a sentiment in| 
Surviving | spirit, whose sage adviser murmurs|the Thirteenth Century Venetian, in | 
into the new age of capitalism, its naught but wisdom, whose philosophic | what other place were papal elections | 
stronghold remained in the meat esl and self-control are;|held, or what other choice would 4! structed havens of respectability and 








TExpe riences 





is a cancerous growth in a vulnerable 
spot of the social system. There should | 
be no poverty among hard working 
people. Those who produce should 
have, but we know that those who 
produce the most—that is, those who 
work hardest, and at the most difficult 
and most menial tasks have the least. 
But of this I shall have more to say 
in later articles. After all, the pur- 
pose of these articles is to set forth 
the prison problem as one of the most 
vital concerns of present day society. 
A prison is an institution to which 
any of us may go at any time. Some 
of us go to prison for breaking the 
law, and some of us for upholding and 
abiding by the Constitution to which 
the law is supposed to adhere. Some 
go to prison for killing their fellow 
man and others for believing that mur- 


mandments. Some go to prison for 
stealing and others for believing that 
a better system can be provided and 
maintained than one that makes it 
necessary for a man to steal in order 
to live. 

The prison has always been a part 
of human society. It has always been | 
deemed an essential factor in organ- 
izéd society. The prison has its place| 
and its purpose in every civilized 
nation. It is only in uncivilized places 
that you will not find the prison. Man | 
is the only animal that constructs a | 
cage for his neighbor and puts him in 

| 
} 


it. To punish by imprisonment, in- 
volving torture in every conceivable 
form, is a most tragic phase in the 
annals of mankind. The ancient idea | 
was that the more cruel the punish- 
ment the more certain the reformation. 
The idea, fortunately, has to a great | 
extent receded into the limbo of sav- | 
sprang. We now | 
that brutality begets brutality, | 








eos 


| time. 


we know that through 





by Eugene V. Debs — 


the cen-; conscience? 


ge ee 


prisons 


Yet, they who so accusé 


turies there has been a steady modi-| themselves, assuming there exist rea- 


‘ 2 | 
treatment of prisoners. I will concede | 


there is yet room for vast improve- 


ment, and it is for the purpose of | “bad.” I 
causing to be corrected some of the | find them bad. 
crying evils that obtain in present-day kindness with the simplicity of a child. | 
such} In no other institution on the face of 


prisons and making possible 
changes in our penal system as will 


mitigate the unnecessary suffering of | those who are caged in prison. 
the helpless and unfortunate inmates | are ofttimes terror-stricken; 
that I set myself the task of writing} not 


these articles before I turn my atten- 
tion to anything else. 

It has been demonstrated beyond | 
cavil that the more favorable prison | 
conditions are to the inmates, the bet- 
ter is the result for society. We should 
bear in mind that few men go to 
prison for life, and the force that 


swept them into prison sweeps them 


| HE prison problem is directly C0- | scation of discipline and method in the| sons 
related with poverty, and poverty | 

| is essentially a social disease, It} that the prison today is not nearly as| session of a criminal conscience. 
| barbarous as it was in the past, but/| Atlanta Prison I made it a point to 


would 
the pos- 
In 


to warrant accusation, 
never admit to themselves 


that were called 
but I did not 
to 


out those 
found the 


seek men 
men, 


They responded 


the earth are men so sensitive as 
They 

they do} 

see the years ahead which may 


be full of promise, they see only the 
walls and the steel bars that separate 
them from their loved ones. I never 
saw those bars nor the walls in the 
neariy three years that I spent in At- 
lanta. 
a prisoner. 
sciousness 


I waS never conscious of being 
If I had had that 
it would have been tanta- 


con- 


mount to an admission of guilt, which | 


out again, and they must go back into! I never attached to myself 


the social stream and fight for a living. 
I have heard people refer to the “crim- 
inal countenance.” I never saw one. 
Any man or woman looks like a crim- 
inal behind bars. Criminality is often 
a state of mind created by circum- 
stances or conditions which a person 
has no power to control or direct; | 


oblivious of 


If was because I was 
the prison as a thing that held my 
body under restraint that I was able 


}to let my spirit soar and commune with 
| the friends of freedom everywhere. 
| The intrinsic me was never in pri 
| No matter what might have happened 








to me I would still have been at large 


he may be swamped by overwhelming | in the spirit. Many years ago, when I 
' 


influences that promise but one avenue 


| to peace of mind; in sheer desperation 


the distressed victim may choose the! 
one way, to find he has broken 
the law—and at the end of the tape 
loom the turrets of the prison. Once! 
a convict always a convict. That is 
one brand that is never outworn by/| 


le 
only | 


How many people in your community 
would be out of prison if they would 
confess frankly their sins against so- 
ciety and the law were enforced against | 
them? 

How many lash and accuse them- 
selves of nameless unnumbered crimes 
for which there is no punishment save 
the torment visited upon the individual 





made my choice of what life had to 
offer, I realized quite plainly, 
that the route I had chosen would be 


saw 


shadowed somewhere by the steel bars 
of a prison gate. I accepted it, and 
understood it perfectly. I consider 


that the years I spent in prison were 
necessary to complete my particular 
education for the part that I am per- 
mitted to play in human affairs. I 
would certainly not exchange th 
perience, if I could, 
the United States 


t ex- 






to be President of 
although some peo- 


T 


ple indulge the erroneous belief that I j 


have coveted that office in several 


political campaigns. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


sweet | 


from | 


This betrays itself in such | 


yn. | 






VAN WYCK BROOKS 





Author of “Emerson and Ot! ---” ‘*' *’ “utton). From a Wood Cut by 
Bernard Zadig 
ultra-Confucian; two elderly Polos | Christian consider, to call for the in- 


} 
| sertion of the word “world’s?” 


Bernard Shaw, especially in “Caesar 
and Cleopatra,” has of course earlier 
employed the device that is the basis 
of O'Neill's the assumption 
|that folk of days long gone talked, 
acted, thought, and felt, such as we 
do ourselves... Apart from its al- 
legory, as a mere drama of the Mid- 
dle Ages, “Marco Millions” retains 
more power and beauty than can be 
here discussed. Imdeed, if study of 
earlier volumes, wherein each 
drama is dated, did not show an inter- 
weaving of several aspects, one would 
be rash enough to say that O’Neill, 
without growing less the dramatist, is 
becorhing more the poet. 


Joseph T. Shipley. 


satire: 


his 





Notes of 
The Drama 


| Shaw Play Provides 


=i 





Gay Opening for 
Season at N. Y. U. 


HE picture of what happens to 
middle class families thrown 
out of their carefully con- 


| launched into unknown seas, vividly 
|} and vivaciously sketched by Shaw in 
| “Fanny’s First Play,” was put again 
| 

|} on exhibit at 100 Washington Square, 
|} where a revival of that play opened 
| 

the sixth summer season of repertoire 
of the Washington Svusare College 
Players. 

| A mtmarriageable daughter gets into 
jail after a row with police; the young 
engaged to also goes 
/to prison, and the respec- 
| tive families say and do about it, and 
what the daughter and the young man 


man she is 


what 


| learn from their experience form the 
subject matter of bright witty lines 
representing attitudes and beliefs of 
| all colors that fuse into white hot rays 
| of truth by which the reality behind 
| melodramatic situations and funny 
incidents is brought into view. 


The many gay incidents which can 
by themselves carry this play through 
an evening of July weather, are ma- 
nipulated with skill by the actors, as 
a group and individually, so that not 
a laugh is lost. 

The speech in the second act by 
Miss Judith Knight, who took the 
part of the young pretty middle-class 
daughter, describing the glory of fight- 
an act of injustice, and 
the speech in the third act of John 
Koch, who took the part of a French 


ing against 


lieutenant, were particularly well 
| handled. The other members of the 
least also did their part with a pro- 
fessional precision and a click that 
speaks well for the directing. Paul 
Hayes as Juggins, Louise Schlichting 
as Dora Delaney, and Kathleen Fitz- 


gerald as Mrs. Knox did good work. 


The prologue and epilogue were 
made as interesting as the play 
proper, setting forth the reaction of 

ir different sorts of critics to the 
play. Current misconceptions of 
Shaw and his work are neatly satir- 
ized. “Whatever we may say about 
; the play, we have only one thing to 
|say of the acting,” is the line with 


which one of the critics ends the epi- 
logue. This graceful gesture by Shaw 
on behalf of the future actors of 

Fanny's First Play” is an excellent 
| Way of introducing the applause, ap- 
ise which the Washington Square 
College Players fully earned on their 
own account last night. 

“Fanny's First Play” will be again 


produced tonight. Shaw’s “Misalliance” 
Barrie's “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire” 
given on the following weeks. 


and 
'wili be 








Open Letter to 
Henry Ford 








EAR HENRY: 
Ever since you shocked the capitalist world 


by inaugurating the five dollar minimum 
wage in your plant I’ve had a warm spot in my heart 
for you. Then when that peace ship of yours started 
for Europe to take the boys out of the trenches be- 
fore Christmas my admiration for you increased still 
more. 

Of course, I knew right along that you couldn’t 
do any such thing as stop the fool war because wars 
are the only machines that have no reverse in their 
make-up. They've just got to run until they run out 
of gas or into the ditch. 

But it’s not what a man succeeds in doing but 
what he tries to do that counts in the opinion of 
angels and thinkers. And for you to spend good kale 
to put an end to that assinine butchery over there 
showed that you had your heart in the right spot— 
although your head was out of gear. 

So, for that and one other reason, whenever I bought 
a flivver I always bought one of your tin lizzies. You 
may not find my name on your books because I have 
a hankering for antiques—and the antique-est thing 
I know of is a second-hand Ford. 

When your paper, The Dearborn Independent, 
started those attacks on the Jews my enthusiasm for 
you cooled a little. To save my life I couldn't see 
where you got the silly notion that the Jews were 
trying to upset an economfe, social and ethical order 
under which they were doing better than anybody 
else—with the exception of a few good Christians 
like Brothers Morgan, Mellon, Rockefeller and your- 
self. Besides there are only three million Jews in 
this country and if this little tail wags the national 
dog it only would prove that the said dog had more 
brains in his tail than in his head. 

On the other hand, I had a hunch that perhaps you 
were too busy otherwise to read the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent. There are plenty of great editors just like 
that. It’s a fine situation for a great editor to be in, 
too, for if anything goes wrong with his paper he 
can always claim ignorance—and prove it—while col- 
lecting full credit for all the brilliant stunts of his 
“hired men.” 

Well, be that as it may, I see that you have re- 
canted the anti-Semitism of your assistants and prom- 
ised to bounce them if they ever do it again, and 
there is peace with thee and Israel once more, 

* « ©. 

Some of the newspapers put all kinds of ulterior 
motives behind your apology to the international 
Jew-ery. Some claim you did it to escape testifying 
at two $1,000,000 libel suits. Others say you're trying 
to touch the Wall Street Jew-ery for a couple hun- 
dred million dollar loans. Still others maintain that 
the new, higher-priced car you're about to bring out 
is good enough for the sons and daughters of Israel 
to ride in, as the old one was not, and so on. 

But as for me, you apologized—thereby adding your” 
mite toward bringing more peace to a nation torn by 
class, racial and religious hatred and that’s all a good 
citizen should ask for. 

+ e > 

Well, Henry, now that all is hunky-dory between 
you and Abraham, I want to put you next on how to 
make a big hit with a still greater number of people 
than the Jews, thereby enlarging the fleld for your 
new car tremendously. 

As I mentioned before, there are only about three 
million Jews in the United States and most of them 
are above the medium price car strata. While, on 
the other hand, there are some five million union men 
and union women in this country who are just dying 
for a medium-priced union car. 

Now, Henry, you go and throw your factories, mines 
and railroads open to union organizers. Then adver- 
tise in all the Hebrew, Labor and Brotherhood Jour- 
nals that new car of yours in somewhat this shape: 








Ford 
THE KAR KOSHER 
Fair in Price and Fair in Make 
Forty Miles Per Gallon 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UNION 

FIRST COST LOW UPKEEP DITTO 

Made by the best paid mechanics, working the 
shortest hours under the most healthful conditions 
in the world. 











Do that, Henry, and you'll knock the eternal socks 
off your competitors. The plutes won't buy your car, 
anyhow, and the proletarians, who have been your 
best customers in the past, will buy more than ever. 
On top of that you can start an agitation among the 
shop-keepers and farmers showing that the high 
wages paid to your employes will enable them to 
spend more money for duds, food and radios. In this 
way you'll appeal to ninety and nine in every hun- 
dred and your new car will sell like hot dogs. 

Now, Henry, if you follow my advice you'll be a 
millionaire yet. And then you won't miss it i you 
present me with one of your new autos—as you 
ought to. 

Well, so long, old scout. Don’t take in any wooden 
nickels and if you ever need another brilliant idea 
like the one sprung here, don’t forget to call on 

Your friend, 
ADAM COALDIGGER. 


P. S. When you present me with that new car 
we've been talking about all you have to do is to 
pay the freight on it. I’m in hopes I can sell the old 
one for enough to pay for the license. 


Oh! Barnum!, Barnum! 

Scene painters from the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, have been at work for some time painting 
the panorama of visiting farm delegations in the act 
of thanking God for Coolidge. In addition, Artemus 
Ward's famous wax figure show has been bodily re- 
moved to the presidential camp. Repainted and 
newly costumed, the figures will be posed as groups of 
Democratic flood sufferers, praying for four more 
years of rain and Coolidge. 

Made desperate by the propaganda barrage which 
presently will inundate the middle west, ex-Governor 
Lowden is contemplating a swing around the threat- 
ened territory in an all-Pullman train. To assure 
record-breaking at the Col. Charles 
Lindbergh has been requested to act as pilot of the 
train. 

Goodnight! 





crowds stops, 


—_—— 


King George, Up to Date 

Governor General Wood, returning from the Philip- 
pines, brings the staggering news that the Filipinos 
will not be ripe for self-government for some time 
to come. 

They say his serene majesty, King George the Third, 
found a similar lack of qualification among the deni- 
zens of the thirteen colonies some years ago, The 
colonists demurred and, according to late reports, are © 
said to be governing themselves. 


Adam Coaldigger. : 

















































































































































Power 


a oe 


CITIES BUY AND 
SELL CURRENT 


Individual Bills One- 
- Third Those Paid for 
_ Private “Juice” 


By Judson King 


Il 

N October my wife and I reached 
the government’s Minidoka proj- 

ect by automobile and spent sev- 
eral days in investigation. 
Here is a district of 190 square miles 
which in 1904 was a sage brush desert. 
Today it supports a population of 14,- 
000 people and there is room for more. 
There are 2,286 farms, and seven 
towns—23 schools—33 churches—and 
five banks. The farm arid dairy prod- 
ucts were valued at $5,000,000 for 1925. 
Water to irrigate this region comes 
from a dam on the Snake River north 
of the project.. Land north of the 
river is irrigated by gravity. On the 
south side it has to be pumped. Hence 
a hydro-electric plant at the dam of 
10,000 horse power, which furnishes 
power for the aforesaid pumping and 
develops addftional current which is 
sold commercially by the government 
to the people on the project. 


100 Miles of “High Line” 


To distribute power to the farmers 
and towns on the project the govern- 
ment has built over 100 miles of 2,200- 
volt transmission lines which pene- 
trate every section of the project. 
These high lines with their sub-sta- 
tions have cost to date $278,557. 

The total investment in the dam, 
headworks, power house, buildings, 
high lines and sub-stations, for both 
irrigation pumping and commercial 
current, stands ‘at $1,513,421. All of 
this will, of course, be paid back to 
the government ultimately by the 
water users. 

The accounts of the commercial 
electrical business are kept separated 
from the irrigation accounts, It is 
known to the fraction of a mill how 
much it costs to generate and dis- 
tribute this power. Hence we are not 
compelled to resort to “conservative 
estimates” as in the case of private 
eompanies who refuse to divulge the 
inner facts of their business, That's 
one healthful thing about public 
plants—they are open to the daylight. 
Uncle Sam Makes $335,033 in 15 Years 

To quiet any fears as to whether 
Uncle Sam is losing money let me 
state at the start that the net profits 
of this commercial business from the 
beginning in 1920 to 1926 have been 








Minidoke. Station Puts 
- $335,000 in Treasury 
Through Sale of 


a bond issue of $60,000, bought the 


after 1930). 


Dibble, 
the project from 1910 to 1921, I have 
a complete history of the electrical 
tale of Rupert. 


here; 
tion of around $5,000 annually, paying 


imers’ Bills Are Cut, While U. S. 
Makes Money on Public Power Plant 





you consider the commercial “load” at 
the beginning was next to nothing. 
The first year’s sales of commercial 
power were orly 200,000 K. W. H., but 
in 1925 the sales totaled 19,506,257 
K. W. H. Let me be very exact and 
give the official figures, 


Total gross income, 15 ' 
YOArS ....0cceeceeweeee $997,015.26 
Total cost, malntenene’ 


and operation ........ 383,424.76 
Gross earnings ......... $613,590.50 
Less cost of— 
Transmission 
lines . 


Sub-stations... 





$137,677 
140,880 
278,557.00 

3 


Net Earnings ........... $335,033.50 


The price charged by the govern- 
ment was 1 and 2c per K. W. H. 


Method of Distribution 


But how can’ Uncle Sam do all this 
without “going into the business of 
peddling electricity to house-wives, 
storekeepers, machine shops and farm- 
ers?” 

Simple enough. 
The government sells the power 
wholesale; his customers do the re- 
tailing themselves, 
Just now he has contracts with 
seven municipalities and twenty farm 
companies, according to the blue print 
report of business for the month of 
May, 1926, which I have before me. 
He generates his current at the dam 
and distributes it over his high-power 
lines to the transformer sub-stations 
of each of these customers. There his 
troubles end and theirs begin. At the 
end of each month he renders his bills 
to seven city clerks and twenty sec- 
retaries of farm companies which 
does not seem to involve a dangerous 
amount of bookkeeping and bureau- 
cracy. 








The City of Rupert 
With Uncle Sam sitting safe and 
pretty with $335,000 in the bank, all 
bills paid and business going strong, 
we may now turn and inquire how the 
cities fare. Is there anything in their 
experience to instruct us as to what 
might happen in southern towns and 
cities if they could buy power from 
Uncle Sam at Muscle Shoals, as does 
the town of Rupert, for example, from 
Minidoka? 
Rupert has a population of 2,500. 
It started in 1910 and kept out of the 
electrical business by granting a fran- 
chise to a private company, which in 
turn bought juice from Uncle Sam 
and sold it to the people. 
Trouble arose. In 1920 the city | 


company out and made extensions 
(20-year 6 per cents returnable serially 


Through the kindness of Mr. H. B. 
Colwell, City Clerk, and Mr, Barry 
Superintendent of Power on 


cial lighting starts at 7 
down to 5 cents pervK. W. H. 


and drops to 1 cent per K. W. H. 
7 mills per K. W. H. 
pany. Mr. S. J. Hawkins, proprietor, 


handed me his bill for power for May 
30, 1926: 


Ala, Mr. Hawkins would have paid 
the Alabama Power Company for that 


operation and maintenance of every 


kind, the city as a result of its $60,000 
bond issue has this to show as a re- 
sult of six years’ operation ending 
April 30, 1926: 


Value System (after de- 
preciation) ........+.. 
Profits transferred from 
the Electric to the 
“General Fund” and 
for city expenses..... 51,204.87 
Cash in the bank....... 10,597.04 


That is, the system has paid for 
itself in six years. But the city 
fathers have chosen to use the money 
and thereby they have been able to 
reduce the tax rate to 11.5 mills: In 
addition, the town has had power for 
city pumping and street lighting for 
1 cent per K. W. H.—which spells 
another saving of thousands of 
dollars. 
As a principle of taxation I do not 
agree with taking money from light 
users to pay tax burdens which should 
be paid by non-light users and others 
—especially those holding valuable 
city lots out of use for speculative 
purposes. But it is done, in Rupert 
and elsewhere, and I suppose the peo- 
ple find some comfort in the thought 
of the profits of the business going 
into their city treasury rather than 
into the pockets of absentee stock- 
holders. 
The city of Burley has cwned its 
system from the beginning. Starting 
with a population of 400 in 1910 it now 
has 5,500. For several years, after 
paying all obligations, it has turned 
$10,000 over to the general fund. The 
complete story of Burley is reserved 
for a future article. 


The Ultimate Consumer 


Uncle Sam, then, is making money 
by selling current wholesale to Burley 
and Rupert at ONE CENT per K. W. 
H. The cities are making money. But 
how about the people? Are they being 
robbed by high rates to make these 
fine showings? 
No. Rates are cheaper than those 
charged by the Idaho Power Co. and 
the Utah Power Co, in even the large 
cities of the state—or by private com- 
panies all over the United States 
generally, 

In Rupert residential and commer- 
cents and goes 


$50,611.76 


A combination rate starts at 7 cents 
Power starts at 5 cents and drops to 


I visited the Rupert Milling Com- 


7,860 K. W. H. used. Net 
DI wececeee ccccccecces $72.50 


Average cost per K. W. H. 0.0092 
In the great city of Birmingham, 


fronted with the oft-repeated state- 
ment that outside of Mexico the idea 
persists that Mexico is dependent for 
education on private schools, mostly 
Catholic, and that therefore education 
within the country is suffering by the 
present church-state conflict in Mexico. 


outnumber the private schools 
cludes schools located in the cities, 
small towns and rural districts and 
supported by the federal as well as 


ing, house heating, hot water heating, 
etc., etc., to be done on one meter: 

649 K. W. H. used. Net cost $9.30 

Average per K. W. H.....- .0143 

In Birmingham, the Alabama Power 
Co. would have charged Mr. Johnson, 
at its lowest combination rates for 
such service, 18.32 net. 

It is pleasant to recall here fhe 
established claim that of necessity 
small towns must have high rates. 

(Next week Mr. King will con- 
tinue his report on the Minidoka 
government owned and operated 
Power plant.) 


MEXICAN LABOR 
DEPARTMENT 
URGED 


Deputies Petition for a 
Separate Federal Bu- 


reau for Workers 


—_—e-—— 
(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


EXICO CITY.—The Labor Party 

members of the Mexican Con- 

gress are planning to petition 
Congress when that body meets in the 
fall to create a separate Ministry of 
Labor. At present, the one Secretariat 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor under 
the direction of Luis N. Morones, 
Labor member of President Calles’ 
cabinet, deals with matters coming up 
under all three of these headings but 
Mexico’s rapid industrial growth with 
its accompanying increase in labor 
problems makes such a new depart- 
ment a necessity. 
The Labor Party will also insist that 
the Labor Code, being regulations of 
Article 123 of the Mexican Constitu- 
tion defining the exact position of labor, 
be federalized during the coming con- 
gressional period. 
Mexico has 14,000 official schools and 
1,800 private schools including those 
of all denominations, according to 











ANNED 


TWO VIEWS 


The Boston Censors Sai: | 


“Oil” is immoral and destructive. 
cannot be sold in this city. 





As sheer 


It 


and honest. 


enough to secure a number of copies of “Oil” 
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Moises Saenz, under-secretary of Pub- 
lic Education in Mexico, when con- 


The list of official schools which far 
in- 











A financial summary must suffice 
after charging off a deprecia- 





$335,033, which is not so bad when 


interest and meeting all expenses of 





service two or three times as much, 1 
according to installation. 


of Rupert, 
“combination bill” at a rate which per- 
mits lighting, cooking, washing, iron- 


Mr. Johnson's Bill 


Here is the bill of Mr. S. R. Johnson, 


for September 30, 1926—a | * 


8 
e 


state governments wherein a modern 
and non-sectarian curriculum is fol- 


economic reach of all classes. 
more rural schools are still needed and 
are being added as fast as circum- 


within the 
While 


owed and attendance is 


tances will allow, Mr. Saenz empha- 
izes the fact that today in Mexico 
ducational facilities are well within 





the reach of all. 


Enclosed find $2.50 for which you will send Upton 
Name 
Address 
And the New Leader for six months to: 
Name 


Address mre e1ere © elejere OP eee eee eee GerHe eee 


“Oil” and extend your subscription six months.) 


BOSTON 


UPTON SINCLAIR'S SUPPRESSED BOGK, ‘OIL’ 


The Nation Says: 


piece of work$ it is a modern “Dombey 
and Son” but more vigorous, poignant 


Fortunately the remainder of the country enjoys a degree more of 
freedom than Boston. You may still read “Oil.” But we are not sure 
how long the privilege will be yours. The New Leader has been lucky 


“Oil,” 521 pages, bound in cloth, sells for $2.50 at all book stores (ex- 
cepting the Bostonese). You may secure it for $1.50 if you accompany 
your order with a six months’ subscription to The New Leader, cost- 
ing $1.00. For your convenience use this blank: 


eeeeereer ee aeeee eee eee eeeeeeeee eee eee 6:0's1e 


Cee ees eee eee eee sees eee eeeee ee ee eee ee oe 


(If you are already a subscriber to The New Leader we will send you 
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story, “Oil” is a tremendous 













for its readers. 




























Sinclair’s “Oil” to: 
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Office: 
62 East 106th 


Financial Seer 





PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, 


Telephone: 


Street Lehigh 3141 


WILLIAM MERROW, 


etary-Treas. Recording Secretary, 


Office: 39 — 84TH STREET 
M Every 


Rr Mana. 


+4 





THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL % 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 


Telephone Lenox 4559 
Evening tn the Labor Temple 


EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 




















Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the A 
National Boliding Trades Cou 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 





merican Federstion a Labor ané 


WILLIAM WENGERT, President 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President 
HENRY ARMENDINGDER, Rec. Sec’y 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


, Brook 
mice oF open daily except Mondays from 9 A. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday hE 


CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
pie | TIMMINS, Treasurer 
NDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 








Regular meetings 





M ARKER, Fin 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


Labor Lyceum, 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 

I. JAFFE, Vice-President 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
219 Sackman S&t., Brooklyn 


J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
I. RABINOWITZ, Treas. 


ancial Sec’y., 200 Tapscott St.. Brooklyn 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVEN 


THOMAS DALTON, President 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Jomers of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 


OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire 





F : Insurance Society 





sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 


THE 


Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 
750 Branches All Over bey United 

States and Cana 
Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
per week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 


INCORPORATED 


in the United States. 


Established 1872. Membership 44,000. 
Main office for New York and vicinity 
at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- 
taries write to our main office. 


FURNITURE, FLOUR and GROCERY 
TEAMSTERS UNION 
Local 285, T. C. S. & H. of A. 
Office and Headquarters, 159 Rivington St. 
Phone: Dry Dock 2070 
The Executive Board meets every first and 
last Wednesday. Regular meetings, 
Second and Fourth Saturday 
WM. SNYDER MICHAEL BROWN SAM SCHORR 





our own sanatorium, located in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 


For information, apply t 


"§ CIRCLE 


175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 











President Business Manager Business Agent 





ING at 495 Ea. 166th 8 


CHAS. H. BAUSHER 
THOMAS RADERSON. Bec. A iSee’ 7 














Offices and Headquarteers, 


weets Every 3rd Sunday of Every M 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


24W.16 St.,N.Y. 


SHIELD'’S HAL L, 67 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN 





Phone Watkins 0188 


LEON H, ROUSE 
President 
John Sullivan 
Vice-President 
das. J. McGrath 
Secretary-Treas, 
Theodore F. Douglas 
Organizer 


onth at 








67-69 Lexington Avenue 

Regular meetings every seco 

CHARLES Bg mg 

Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Fd. 

Christopher Gulbrandsen, 
Recording Secretary 





DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERA 
OF AMERICA 


Olsen, Fin 
Charles Johanson, ir ° 


Madison Square 4992 
nd and fourth Monday 
Ors pare 





easurer 








ars 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORG 


JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long stead City 
] Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 P 
i MICHAEL J. McGRATH, pretien 


IAM MEHRTENS, Recording Secretary 








W. CALLAHAN, Financial Soeretacy. 


E FLANAGAN, Business Agents 











“UMTED BROTHERH 


CARPENTERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163* 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 


Phone: 
R day at 8 P. M. RHINELANDER 8339 
HA 4 DALTON, Vice-President. W. J. CORDINER, Rec. Sec’y. 
HOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin. Sec’y. _ CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. WILLIAM FIFE. Gus. Agent. 


orate meetings every Fri 


sone A. NNA, President. 


and JOINERS 










WHEN YOU BUY 
FELT, STRAW, PANAMA or WOOL HATS 


ALWAYS 
LOOK FOR Se } 
THIS LABEL 








































Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. 


IRAN. President. 


EW 
ED DEIGANS General Serretary. 


Bustoess 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBOR 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 463. of NEW YOR CITY 
Regular -—oy every Wednesday, at 8 b. m., 








Phone: Harlem 4878. 

at 248 Enst 84th Street 
JOHN WALSH, Vice-President, 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS Secretary. 


Agents: 
N, JOHN BASSETT, PAT DREW. 











Office and Headquarters: 217 Court 8t 
Regular meetings every first and 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 


EUGENE MURPHY, Recording Secretary 





LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


GUSTAV ANDERSON, 
dent. Vice-President. 


B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 808 


Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum 
except Thursday 


Office 
Regular meet 


JOHN HALKETT, ALFRED ZIMMER, GEO. W. SMITH, 
se Presid Rec. Secretary Tr jurer 
PRANK HOFFMAN, JOHN THALER, SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Vice-President Fin, Secretary Business Agent 


Telephone Stagg 6414. 


Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office hours every day 
ings every Monday evening. 











reet, Brooklyn. Phone = a. 
third Wednesday at 8 P. 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Secretary -Treasurer. 


OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 











PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 

Monday Evening. The Executive Board M 

TEMPLE, 2483 EAST 84TH STREET. 
President and 5B: 


Rerular Meetings Ev 
Evening at THE LABOR 
.OLLERAN, 
co 
,_ Fin Bee’y. 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, Bee, Bee’y. 


| JOHN LEAVY 


te Every Frid 
: NEW YORE 
uainenss Age 


inem Agents: 
HN DOOLSY 





JOSEPH Leno 








WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 









the Cartoonist” 
is the man to se 
about that” individuet™ 
cartoon- drawn the 
way YOU want it. 
Send A TAL TO 
264 NEPTUNE AVE. 


Brighton Beach, Y. 











MORRIS WOLFMAN 


LAWYER 
26 COURT ST. 


Phone Triangle 2166 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














BUTCHERS’ UNION 
Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 
Omfice and Headquarters: 

Labor Temple, 243 E. 84th St., Room 12 
Regular meetings every 2nd and 4th Tues- 
day Evenings 
Bureau open 


Employment every day at 





ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 


57,115 


346 BRANCH ES—98 in the State of NS York 


TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925........ 530,781.96 

o Benefits Paid $3,481,370.89 
eath Benefit.........-- cc cwcccccce sees $3,481, 

Sick Benefit. ......ccccccscoscees Seccee 8,461,033.81 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! l 


Death Senefit, $250. Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 


For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 











6 P. M. 


WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


Always Look W AITERS & 


For This 
Waitresses’ Union 


LABEL 
LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 
Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RUBINFELD, 
President 
WM. LEHMAN, 
Sec'y-Treasure 


SS 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK | 





NATIONAL 


Walls and Bars 

The National Office is held up a lit- 
tle longer on the printing of the Debs’ 
book, “Walls and Bars,” than antici- 
pated, due to the fact that the print- 
ing house was rushed with other work. 
The book is now being bound and we 
will begin to mai] it out shortly. Or- 


ders are coming in with every mail. 
Order from National Office, Socialist 


Party, 2653 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill, . 
Cleveland 
Local Cleveland has placed five 


candidates in‘the field for "City Coun- 

cil and the Socialists-expect to have 

representation in the Council after the 

city election. The system of voting 

for Council gives the Socialists an ex- 

cellent opportunity of being represent- 
in the Council. 


IOWA 


Since organizing the preliminary state 
organization quite a number of com- 
munications from individuals who are 
desirous of assisting party work have 
been received. John M. Work, of the 
Milwaukee Leader, contributed $5.00 
to the National Headquarters, with in- 
structions to place Iowa names on the 
mailing list of the American Appeal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Leos Angeles 

Local Los Angeles is sending in a 
large number of subscribers to the 
American Appeal. The Local has in- 
vited the National Executive Com- 
mitee to meet in Los Angeles some 
time after the National Convention. 
The Committee may meet there in the 
spring of 1928. Comrade Anderson, 
Local Secretary, has just sent in his 
first order for a dozen copies of the 
néw book, “Walls and Bars,” 


UTAH 


Following are lecture dates for Ida 
Crouch Hazlett; Salt Lake, July 24 
and 25; Park City, July 26; Lehi, July 
27; Am. Fork, July 28; Springville, 
July 29; Provo, July 30; Payson, July 
31; Eureka, August 1; Sp. Fork, Aug- 
ust 2; Helper, August 3; Price, Aug- 
ust 4; Wellington, August 5, and Green | 
River, August 6 


WISCONSIN 


Successful State Picnic 
The picnic of Wisconsin Socialists 
in Pleasant Valley Park, West Allis, 
last Sunday was a big family affair. 
By evening at least 1,000 automobiles 
were parked in a space reserved for 
them. According to Edmund Melms, 


= 





general chairman, the attendance num- 
bered at least 12,000. Old-timers, new- 
timers, and those in between mingled 
in the pleasant wooded picnic grove, 
renewing acquaintances, recalling past 
events and matching plans for further 
activities in spreading the faith. The 
attractions were well balanced and 
there was something to hold the inter- 
est every minute. Family groups 
spread their lunches under the big 
trees in the outer reaches of the 
grounds, and everyone wore a smile, 
While it was a big day for children. 

The provfions for supplying the re- 
quired food, drinks and candies was 
admirable, and the number of stands 
gave perfect service. There was lots 
of hard work, for the volunteers in 
these booths put in a 12-hour day. 

“I want to say, with all sincerity, 
that the general committee feels well 
pleased with the results and with the 
attendance and the returns: We shall | 
net several thousand dollars, a larger 
amount than we cleared in any one of 
the past three annual picnics,” said 
Melms. 

Milwaukee Yipsel Outing 

The North Side Young People’s So- 
cialist League will hold its annual 
Picnic and games Sunday, August 7, 
at Borgenhagen’s grove, Windlake. 
Chartered cars will leave the Public 


| mund Seidel; 





Service Building at 8:45 a. m. Round 
trip tickets, 50 cents a person. Those | 
going by auto are advised to take 
Highway 36, Loomis road, which will 
take you directly to the grove. Dancing | 
in the pavilion; splendid music. The 
feature of the day will be a $125 Fresh- 
man Masterpiece Console radio, com- 
plete, which will be given away free. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Reading Picnic 

What promises to be the biggest 
Socialist and labor picnic in the his- 
tory of Reading will be held at Keller’s 
Park, in Sinking Spring, Sunday, July 
24. Jim Maurer’s promise to tell some- 
thing about the working of the State 
Legislature has excited considerable 
comment. He is also expected to con- 
sider the prospects of the coming city 
election. The Labor party and 40 dele- 
gates of local trade unions have en- 
dorsed the Socialist candidates, (See 
story on another page.) 


NEW YORK STATE 


Buffalo 
Irvine Schnabel has been elected 
secretary of Local Buffalo. His ad- 
dress is 17 Marshall street, Buffalo. 
Secretary Schnabel is conducting a 
distribution of the “Out of Work” 
pamphlet and is endeavoring to ar- 
range for a local speaking campaign. 
Warren Fitzgerald of New York, 





former party secretary for the New 
England district, was a visitor at the 
State office last week. 


Party Builder Leaflet 


State Secretary Merrill is urging 
locals to take up the distribution of 
the .new party builders’ pamphlet 
among venrolled Socialists: and sym- 
pathizers. A copy of this leaflet, de- 
clares the State secretary, should be 
sent with every letter and appeal to 
Socialist voters. 

The tentative date for the next 
meeting of the State Executive Com- 
mittee is July 31, and the place of 
meeting will be Albany. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Primary Petitions 

Nominations for candidates for pub- 
lic office have practically been com- 
pleted by the branches and the City 
Executive Committee. The work of 
gathering signatures for the primary 
petitions is now begun. It is absolutely 
essential that every branch see to it 
that its petitions are on hand and 
that proper committees are selected to 
obtain the signatures. A partial list of 
the nominees to be voted for at the 
coming primaries is as follows: 

NEW YORK COUNTY 

City Court Justice—Leon A. Malkiel, 
Isaac Sackin, Alexander Kahn. 

General Sessions Judge — William 
Karlin. 

Municipal Court, Second District— 
Jacob Panken, 

Member of Assembly—Ilst District, 
M. Goldowsky; 2nd, Frank Manzella; 
8rd, Evelyn Hughan; 65th, Bertha 
Mailly; 6th, Samuel Beardsley; 7th, 
Walter Karp; 8th, Henry Fruchter; 
9th, Joseph Mueller; 10th, Jessie Wal- 
lace Hughan; i1lth, Mary Murphy; 
12th, Bernard Fenster; 13th, Fred Gaa; 
14th, George McMullan; 15th, Eleanor 
D. Brannon; 16th, Herman Volk; 17th, 
Leonard C. Kaye; 18th, Hyman Mar- 
cal; 19th, Maurice Caspe; 20th Warren 
G. Fitzgerald; 2ist, Gotthold Ollen- 
dorf; 22nd, Louis Sabloff; 23rd, David 
Mikol, 

For Alderman—Iist district, Isidore 
Corn; 2nd, Dominick Cantifio; 3rd, 
Ernest K. K. Harrsen; 5th, Nina Prey; 
6th, Norman Thomas; 7th, Clarence 
V. Howell 8th, August Claessens; 9th, 
Simon Berlin; 10th, McAlister Cole- 
man; 11th, Pierre De Nio; 12th, Mikko 
W. Bruun; 13th, Andrew Regaladi; 
14th, Louis Binger; 15th, Julius Hal- 
pern; 16th, Joseph Laas: 17th, IL. 
George Dobsev-ge; 18th, Edward F. 
Cassidv: 19th, William R. Henry; 20th, 
Otto West; 21st, Lucille Randolph; 
22nd, George Meyers; 23rd, Meyer Gil- 
lis; 24th, Philip Hansel. 


BRONX COUNTY 

County Judge—Max B. Walder. 

Municipal Judge—list district, Nich- 
olas Rosenauer. 

Members of Assembly—2nd district, 
Andrew McLean; 3rd, Samuel De 
Witt; 4th, Isidore Polstein; 5th, 
Emanuel Deutsch; 6th, Kurt Bichler; 


7th, Esther Friedman; 8th, Patrick J. 
Murphy. 
For Alderman— 25th district, Ed- 


26th, Joseph H. Diskant; 


Socialists who have enrolled at the 
last week of registration, October, 1926, 
can facilitate matters considerably and 
save some of our Comrades a good deal 
of walking by calling at the head- 
quarters any evening and signing the 


petitions, 
BROOKLYN 
2d A. D. 


Branch meetings are held Friday 
evenings at the clubrooms, 420 Hins- 
dale street. The committee in charge 
of the work of gathering signatures 
for the primary petitions will be or- 
ganized and every Comrade is urged 


to assist. 
4th-14th A. D. 


Branch meetings are held Monday 
evenings at the clubrooms, 345 South 
Third street. 

5th-6th A. D. 

Branch meetings are held Tuesday 
evenings at the clubrooms, 167 Tomp- 
kins avenue. 

23d A. D. 


Branch meetings are held Monday 
evenings at the clubrooms in the 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sack- 
man street. The committee for gather- 
ing signatures to primary petitions will 
be selected at the next meeting. 


YIPSELDOM 


\ 

The city office asks all members to 
keep their dues paid up to date. July 
and August are two months in the 
year when there is a tendency to lapse 
into bad standing. Please make every 
effort to keep your record clear. All 
financial secretaries are urged to look 
after this matter with more than usual 
interest. 

Successful Play 


“Mr. God Is Not In” was played be- 
fore an exceedingly large group at the 
Ferer Colony, Stelton, N. J. The cast 
was given a tremendous ovation after 
the play. Aside from the play, Sid 
Rothenberg sang some songs and the 
“Goofy Trio” supplied the music. The 
city office takes this opportunity of 
congratulating Circle 2 Seniors for 
their good work both here and at Stel- 


ton. 
Circle 2 


Friday evening, July 8, a short busi- 
nes meeting was held by the members 
of Circle 2 Seniors. They voted to 
hold joint meetings with the Juniors 
for the rest of the summer. The rest 
of the evening was given over to the 
educational director. Pughe Press 
gave an extemporaneous talk on books. 
The circle is working on a play called 
“Cripples,” which is expected to be 
even more successful than “Mr. God 














| held on Sunday, 


Is Not In.” 

The Y. P. S. L..athletic meet was not 
held last Sunday. It will probably be 
September 11. 


Claessens to Lecture 


August Claessens will lecture to the 
members of Circle 18 Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 27. All Comrades are re- 


bye to be at 420 Hinsdale street 


27th, Frank Nadleman; 28th, Hilda | at 8:30 p. m. 
Claessens; 29th, Samuel Orr; 30th, 
Louis Painken; 3ist, Isidore Philips; STREET MEETINGS 
32nd, Robert Hofbauer. 
KINGS COUNTY —_—_——— 
County Judge—Rufus L. Perry, Mor- MANHATTAN 


ris Gisnet. 
Sheriff—Max Rosen, 
County Clerk—Eleanore Levenson. 
District Attorney—Jacob Axelrad, 
Register—Minnie Weisberg. 
Municiyval Court—3rd district, Mor- 
ris Wolfman; 6th, Herman Rivkin. 
State Senator—1l1th district, Harry 
Schachner, 
Members of Aseembly—lst district, 
Abraham Belsky; 2nd, Frank Rosen- 
farb; 4th, William Sobel; 


T. Atkins; 6th, Samuel H. Friedman; 
7th, Martha Sadoff; sth, Hyman L. 
Hanales; 9th, I. Abb; 10th, Julius 


llth,: Jacob Cane; 12th, 
Meyer Rubinson; 13th, Harry Smith; 
14th, Anthony Di Blasi; 15th, Paul 
Godwin; 16th, Rose Brody; 17th, 
mon Sarasohn; 18th, Albert Halpern; 
19th, Dr. Samuel L. Mailman; 20th, 
Joseph A, Weil; 21st, Arthur G. 
Breckinridge; 22nd, W. B. Robinson; 
23rd, Sadie Rivkin. 

For Alderman—33rd district, Samuel 
Helfgott; 34th, Samuel Schnieder; 
35th, Morris Blumenreich; 36th, Lisa 
Zwirn; 37th, I. M, Chatcuff; 38th, Ida 
Crouch Hazlett; 39th, Harry Mallis; 
40th, Charles Kanowitz; 4lst, G. Gor- 
don; 42nd, Louis Gelpar:; 43rd, Bernard 
J. Riley; 44th, M. M. Elish; 45th, 
Julius Switkes: 46th, Frank Pinto; 
47th, Louis Zicht; 48th, M. G. Wol- 
pert; 49th, Joseph Tuvim; 50th, Louis 
P, Goldberg: 5lst, Joseph Leppo; 52nd, 
H. L. Greenberg; 58rd, William Sha- 
piro; 54th, Eva G. Dann; 55th, William 
Halpern; 56th, A. I. Shiplacoff. 

QUEENS COUNTY 
County Clerk—Elsie H. Ehret. 
Members of Assembly — Ist district, 


Weinberg; 


Edward Levinson; 2nd, Charles Ress; Saturday, July 23, 8.30 p. m., Penn- 
3rd, Matthias Palm; 4th, Sadie C. | syivania and Sutter avenues. Speak- | 
Smith; 5th, Ernest Welsch; 6th, Er- | ers, August Claessens and Samuel 
nest Megerlin. Kantor. 

Alderman — 57th district, Jamea| Monday, July 25, 8.30 p. m., Sumner 
Oneal; 58th, William L. Herman; 59th, | ang Floyd street. Speakers, Frank 
Israel Goldin; 60th, Robert Otto; 61st, | Soceomatih and Joseph Tuvim. 

Harry L. Anderson; 62nd, Emerich Thursday, July 28, 8.30 p. m., Pulaski 
Steinberger. and Tompkins avenue. Speakers, Isi- 


RICHMOND COUNTY 
Sheriff—Hjalmer Murahainen. 
Member of Assembly —I1sf district, 
Walter Dearing; 2nd, Eleanore Byrns. 
MANHATTAN 

The Manhattan branches are now 
busily engaged in obtaining signatures | 
for the primary petitions, the handling 
of open-air meetings and the organiza- 
tion of campaign committees. 

BRONX 

Circulation of primary petitions is 
under the direction of Samuel Gross- 
man. 
this work are requested to report to | 
Comrade Grossman every evening at 
the headquarters, 1167 Boston road. 








BUY IN BERKELEY HEIGHTS, N. J. 
25x100—$300 up 





LOT 


Lackawanna Railroad, 27 miles from 
five minutes’ walk from station. 


dry. Fine place to live. 
Good automobile roads. 


level; 
water. 


ples. 


day at 12:13 P. M., 





ONLY A FEW LEFT AT THIS PRICE 
SMALL PAYMENT DOWN 


BERKELEY HEIGHTS is a well-developed and growing town on the 


Wide streets, stores, 
centers, electricity and other improvements. 
Gorgeous sceneries, 
Easy commuting. 


BUY LOTS WHERE YOU CAN USE THEM 


We give no free lunch and no free ride; 
If you are interested—and you should be—you will have to pay 
your own fare, and I will meet you at Berkeley Heights Station on Sun- 
daylight-saving time; 
office in New York on Saturday afternoon. 


SEBASTIEN LIBERTY 


2 EAST 23rd ST. (PHONE ASHLAND 6772), NEW YORK 


New York, and the lots are within 
schools, social 
About 500 feet above sea 
Crystal-clear spring 


neither do we distribute sam- 


or you can see me at my 


(New Leader, SS 
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All Comrades volunteering for |* 





Friday, July 22, 8.30 p. m., Clinton 


street and East Broadway. Speaker, 
Ethelred Brown. 
Saturday, July 23, 8.30 p. m., 137th 


street and 7th avenue. Speakers, Frank 


Crosswaith and others. 


Tuesday, July 26, 8.30 p. m., 79th 
street and First avenue. Speakers, 
Isidore Philips and Pierre De Nio. 

Wednesday, July 27, 8.30 p. m., Grand 
and Pitt streets. Speakers, Ethelred 
Brown, Pierre De Nio. 

Thursday, July 28, 8.30 p. m., Sheri- 


dan Square (Grove street and Wash- 
ington Place). Speaker, August Claes- 
sens. 

Friday, July 29, 8.30 p.m., 115th street 
and Lenox avenue. Speakers, Frank 
Crosswaith and Pierre De Nio, 

Friday, July 29, 8.30 p. m., Clinton 
street and East Broadway. Speaker, 
Ethelred Brown. 

Saturday, July 30, 8.30 p. m., 187th 
street and Seventh avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 


BRONX 


Friday, July 22, 8.30 p. m., 138th 
street and Willis avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith and Isidore Polstein. 

Thursday, July 28, 8.30 p. m., Bath- 
gate and Tremont avenues. Speakers, 
Ethelred Brown and Hyman Nemser. 

Friday, July 29, 8.30 p. m., Aldus 


street and Southern Boulevard, Speak- |that the _Workmen’s 


Ethelred Brown and Samuel H. 


ers, 
Friedman. 
BROOKLYN 
Friday, July 22, 8.30 p. m., Bristol 


street and Pitkin avenue. Speaker, 


August Claessens. 


dore Philips, Samuel H. Friedman and 
Joseph Tuvim. 


Friday, July 29, 8.30 p. m., Bristol 
street and Pitkin avenue. Speaker, 
= Claessens, | 

Saturday, July 30, 8.30 p. m. Penn-| 
sylvania and Sutter avenues. Speaker, 


August Claessens. 





IN THE 


Workmen’s 
Circle 


News of the Young Clubs 




















(What the Fraternal..Monitor, the 
World, Writes About the 
Workmen’s Circle). 

66 
men’s Circle, held in May in 
Cleveland, Ohio, took impor- 

benefit to the membership of the so- 

ciety. At a cost of between $150,000 
bers suffering from tuberculosis is 
being constructed. It will be equipped 

For a number of yearssthe Workmen's 

Circle has maintained a sanatorium 

at Liberty, N. Y., in the Catskill 

Mountains, at a high altitude. It is 

the home of the society, and has 

proven a most satisfactory location 
work. The new facilities will make it 
possible to take care of 34 additional 
tend the aid to suffering members. 

The addition to the hospital will prob- 

August or the early part of Septem- 

ber of this year. Many improvements 

sanatorium. These will provide more 
comfort and still better sanitary con- 

To meet the cost of these building 
activities, a special assessment was 
ning of 1926 and will continue during 

1927 and 1928. Each member con- 

will bring the total amount up to 

$250,000, which will be adequate to 
ent plans. Through the small amount 
given per capita a great humanitarian 
payments will also make possible this 
extension of the effort in the future. 
Another important action of the con- 
vention was the adoption of a resolu- 
fund solvent. The quarterly rates in 
this department in the past were $1.20, 

January 1, 1928, the quarterly rate will 

be increased to $1.35, or 15 cents addi- 

May, 1929, a further increase of 10 

cents will be made. This action does 

tures. The members have given evi- 
dence of their desire to have this sick 

b 

meeting the demands to which it is| 

subject. The society is to be congratu- 

An Unusual Membership Campaign 

Another feature of the convention | 
ous campaign for new members among 
the younger generation of Americans. 
societies whose membership are made 
up largely cf those who have recently 
ing effect of restricted immigration. 

This will be: met by a determined 


Leading Magazine in the Fraternal 
HE convention of the Work- 
tant action which will be of lasting 
and $160,000 a new hospital for mem- 
with all of the latest improvements. 
for tubercular members. It is located 
not far distant from New York City, 
for this important department of its 
patients. It will thus considerably ex- 
ably be completed by the middle of 
will also be made to the leantos in the 
ditions. 
levied on the members at. the begin- 
tributes $1 per year and the payments 
meet the needs according to the pres- 
work has been accomplished. These 
Sick Benefit Fund Solvent 
tion which will make its sick benefit 
or $4.80 per year. Beginning with 
tional. After the next convention in 
not relate to its life insurance fea- 
enefit fund solvent and capable of 
lated upon having taken this step. 
was the adoption of a plan for a vigor- | 
The Workmen's Circle, and many other 
come to America, have felt the retard- 
effort to establish English speaking 





UNION DIRECTORY 








N. ¥, JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Internationa) Union. 


ee EAST Sth STREET 
“ee Orchard 9860-1-% 





The HE snag Meets every ist and Sra 
Wednesday. 


KB ROBERTS, Sec’y-Organizer, 
3 SERSHROWITZ, M, GELLER, 
Organizers. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every ist and srd 
Saturday. 


“Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery 1st and 8rd Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street. 




















HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A. M. O. 
115. E. B’way. 
Meet every ist and 3rd Tue any 
L. GR. 


EL, President 
KORN, J. BELSKY, 
Manager. Secretary. 





BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 


Executive Bourd Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 
GEO. FAIROEMAN. NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 





Fred Fasslabend, N. Ullman, 
President Rec. Sec’y 

A. Weltner, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec, & Treas, 


Wm. R, Chisling, Business Agent 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 
REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 











branches. In conjunction with this 
campaign summer camps will be 
established where the children of 

find 


members and young people may 
recreation and enjoyment. Provision 
for adults will be made at these camps 
and for the accommodation of visiting 
parents and those who wish to spend 
the summer in the open. 

It would be difficult to esttmate the 
amount of good and the educational 
possibilities of the plans of the Work- 


men’s Circle. Its sanatorium has 
saved and prolonged many lives. It is | 
encouraging Americanization of its 


members and provides facilities to 
promote their health and well-being. 
The liberality of the convention was 
further demonstrated in donations of 











STATEN ISLAND 


July 23, 8.30 p. m.—Beach 


Saturday, 
Speak- 


and Water streets, Stapleton. 


| 





ers, Ethelred Brown and Joseph Tuvim. 
Saturday, July 30, 8.30 p. m., Beach 
and Water streets, Stapleton. Speak- 


| ers, Ethelred Brown and Joseph Tuvim. 


about $50,000 to hospitals and various 
charitable institutions and the gift of 
$1,000 to flood sufferers. This latter 
action was taken in spite of the fact 
Circle has no 
lodges in the lower Mississippi Valley. 
A society whose action is along such 
altruistic lines is proof that fraternity 
lives and that fraternal societies are 
a boon to members and to the land. 





Federal Employes Seek 
Half Holiday Saturdays 

Washington.—President Luther Stew- 
ard of the National Federation of Fed- 
eral Employes will urge the setting up 
of a new goal for Government workers 
when they meet in convention at San 
Antonio, Texas, in September, says the 
Office Worker. . 

“This year for the first time,” said 
President Stewart, “Government work- 
ers in Washington have obtained the 
Saturday half-holiday for four months, 
instead of three. With the seven-hour 





day, that means we have the 39-hour 
week in the summer months from June | 
1 to September 30. The next step for 
the union is to win the Saturday half- 
holiday the year round.” 











Carpenters’ Union No. 


Fur Dressers’ 





THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal | 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. | 
S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 
Labor organizations-can obtain full information regarding cost of mem- 
bership, etc., from the office, 225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. || 
Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P.M. |} 

at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn. 
CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 


ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


rman Technicians & Draftemen 
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Uv aien No. 














[Joint Executive Committee 


OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 
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See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. U. of T. 
OFFICE 

208 W. 14th St., City 

Local 584 meets 

on 3rd Thursday 

of the month at 


BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth St. 
Executive Board 
meets on the 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays at 
BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth Street 
JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 
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GLAZIERS’ UNION 


Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 East 
4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173, Regular meetings 
every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 
ABE LEMONICK, PETE KOPP, 
Pres. Ree. See’y. 
GARRET BRISCOE, 4. GREEN, 4 
Vice-Pres, Fin. Seo’y. 
JACOB RAPPAPORT, AARON RAPPAPORT, 
Bus. Agent. Treasurer. 





German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th 8t. 
PETER ROTHMAN, President, 
ALWIN BOETTINER, Secretary 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec'y. 








PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUB 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 6 p. m 


JOHN W. SMITH, 
President 


FRED GAA, 
Fin. Secretary 
M. a E 


HEN, 
President Ree. Secretary 
Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 350. 
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‘Patronize Union Laundries! 
Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 219 Sackman 
8 Brooklyn 








at 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Chelsea 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROFP. 





‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President 











The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


East lith Street - - - - - Telephone Ashland 2609 


Office 231 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 


' Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers | 


Office, 14th Street. 
ey Thursday at 7:30 P. M 








SECTION MEETINGS 
Downtown—231 EB. 14th St. ist & 3rd Friday at 6 P. Ps 
Bronx—E. 187th St. & & Boulevard ist & 2rd Thurs. 8 P. 


Harlem—1714 Lexington Ave. ist & 3rd Saturday 12 A. 
— itrose Ave. “aes City—76 ay aed 
B'klyo—105 Mon ry BS ten 





cr 

















'| { EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Local 6, . L. @. W. U. 
£xec. Board meets every 2nd and 4th by By - + an gt ver Ta 
Tuesday, at the Office, 501 B, i6ist St. Woecis FELDHEIM, President 
Melrose 7690 ED. Gorresns Seey-Treaé, 


5 -Manager. + outs Paced, gay Bus. Ageng. 
| WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Lecal 62 of L. L. G. W. U. 
137 Second Avenue 


ie GRABHERB, President. 
WEISS, Secretary 











United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet ist and 3d Monday, 8% of Execu- 














tive Board same day, 5.30 P. TELEPHONE OBCHARD 11064 
on™ GUSKIN, Chairman SNYDER, 
M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman & Manager 
FEINSTONE, Secretary-Tr 





AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR, 
Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 : 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Seo’y-Treas. 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Telephones: 


SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President, 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WOBKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 1600-1-8-8-4 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas 





611-621 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. 











%F GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE: 175 KAST BROADWAY, ORCHARD 135? 
Goard Meets Every Tuesday Hvening at the Office, All Locale Meet Every Wednesday. 
MOBRIS BLUMENEEICH. Manager. HYMAN NOVODVOB, Sec’s-Treagures, 











Pressers’ Union 
Lecal 3, A. O. W. A. 
Uxecutive Board Meets od Remgle 


at the Amal ted ¥° 
yey Lm Be . Xe 


Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 
Local 161, A. G@ W. A 


Office: 8 Delancey St. Drydock 8808 
Bix. Board meets every Friday at 8 PB, M. 











5 —. 2. LEON 
bs RASETU FS Ps WAM, Been Broretary a. aries, - i. ™ 








NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 4 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin 1270 ° 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
HYMAN LEDSPFARe, Ll. poet — omens ae ALEX ROSm. 


Chairman Ex er Sec’y- 
ORGANIZERS: L i. GOLDBERG MAX GOODMAN. ” * MENDELOWITZ 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union | 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523) Phone 8 Rone seven} 
G. GOOZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary- 
Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 
Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 
Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 
Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the 


FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, | 


Local 2, Interunt’! For Workers’ Union, 


Phone Chelsea 30864 
A. L_ SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 














Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W.U. 


Office and Hen“quarters, 949 Willoughby Square 1984 
Ave” Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 190 Rast 25th Ot. Madiscn 
Regular Meetings, ist and 8rd Mondays. Executive Board meets every Monday 
M. BEISS, President. | arp. Mw 
FINE, Vice-President. | A. WEINGART, 


: D. GINGOLD, 
WENNEIS, Fin. See’y. | Manager. 
KALNIKOFF, Bus, Agent. | 


Bec'y- Trem 











Firm 


— 











INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
Y. Tel. Hunters Point 68 

HARRY BEGOON, General Sec’y-Treah 


a yn 


9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. 
PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. 





The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS. 


UNION LOCAL 137 


Office: Room 410-11, Bible House, Astor Place and Fourth Avenue, New York 
Phone Dickens 1144 Phone ogee 4230 
Fg Bo gg tn Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 
. ihevatam, Seen M_ BROWD H. FRU’ -HTER JAMES SMITH 
Onion Drivers “ “ -Pr Financial Sec’y 
Wear This Button 5. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. J. 1. NEWMAN PHIL IP GINDER L. SISKIND 
Rec. Sec'y Treasurer Bus. Agent 





AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
“Meeting Rooms and Mass Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brookiyn. 


Large and smal! ball suitable for all 
ai and meetings at reasonable 





WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 


Za 























rentals. Stagg 3842. 


243-247 EAST 84th 8. 
Labor Temple *#**47 © on oe 


Workmen’s Educational Association. 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 18 p. = 
Balis for Meetings, Entertainments gné 

Balla. Telephone Lenox 1 

















ever.—Shelley. 





He only is advancing in life whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood 
| warmer,. whose brain quicker, and | 
whose epirit is entering into living 
peace.—Ruskin. 

Fear fot that tyrants shall rule for 








Amalgamated Lithographers | 


of America, New York Local No. 


1 
Office: AMALITHONE BLDG., 206 WEST 14th ST. Phone: wes res 
a 


Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth Tuesday 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK'S PLACE 
ALBERT E. CASTRO, President 
4. 3. Kennedy, Frank J. Flynn, Frank Sebel, 


Pat’k Hanlon, 
Vice Fin. Bec'y Bes. See'y freea, 











U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL Noe. 1, BROOKLYN, ORK 
Office: 19 Fourth Avence. Phone: Sterling 9733. 
Regular Meeting every Mondey evening, at 182 Clermont a= 


Exeentive oy meets every coca - 
fice open from 8 A. M. to 6 
THOMAS F. OATES, CHA RLES ‘L. PETERSON, 
President, Secretary Treasurer. 








New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 














A. ©. W. of A. Lecal “Big Four.” ‘ 

Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566. 

Kegular meetings every Friday night et 310 East Fifth Street. ‘ 

Executive Board meets every Monday at fT p. m tm the office . 

' ce: PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager I. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas, _|° 
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VIENNA WORKERS SPEAK 


HAT is apparent in the Vienna dem- 
onstrations is that provocations by 
royalist and clerical Fascists had 

reached a breaking point. For several years 
they have assaulted Socialist and trade union 
meetings and demonstrations and have in- 
dulged in anti-Semite propaganda. These 
Black Hundreds first got their inspiration from 
the Bavarian Fascists and later from Musso- 
lini, but, fortunately, the Socialists and trade 
unionists of Vienna are solidly united in sen- 
timent and action. They have remained armed 
and on a number of occasions they have re- 
pulsed Fascist assaults. 

Moreover, Vienna is a’ Socialist city. Its 
public powers have been used to protect the 
republic from attacks by both the Left and 
the Right. The Communists are a very small 
handful in Vienna and the attempt of some 
American dailies to give the demonstration 
a Communist label is silly’ Of course the 
Moscow mandarins also began to call for what 
the capitalist press pretended to see in Vi- 
enna—a Communist dictatorhip. But the Vi- 
enna masses are so well disciplined that they 
are not likely to follow Moscow up a blind 
alley. 

The immediate occasion for the outbreak 
was the acquittal of two Fascists in court who 
were charged with the murder of Socialists. 
This was but one of a long series of provoca- 
tions and the tense feeling of the masses burst 
into fury. No doubt the participation of 
criminal elements as well as the few Com- 
munists made the situation perilous for a few 
hours, but the old discipline soon asserted 
itself, thanks to the intelligent leadership of 
the Socialists. Such vast expressions of pro- 
test are tests of the training and leadership 
of the movement. The criminal, the eccen- 
tric and the lunatic fringe are inevitably 
drawn in and the fact that the Vienna So- 
cialists and trade unionists kept their demon- 
stration out of the hands of criminals and 
freaks is a credit to the whole organized work- 
ing class of the city. 

_Meantime the Seipel Government has been 
given a warning of the elemental power of 
the working class. That Government has 
been too passive in its tolerance of the extra- 
legal activities of the Fascists. The workers 
also have given an inspiring example of pro- 
test, solidarity and discipline which will never 
be forgotten. 





THE APE-MAN SURVIVES 


IT MAY be difficult for immigrants and peo- 
ple who have always lived in the North- 
_ €tn States to understand the saddist en- 
joyment many Southerners get out of flog- 
ging the naked backs of men and women. The 
number of these floggings in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida and Tennessee have been 
alarmingly large the past few weeks. These 
brutalities occur in the Fundamentalist belt, 
the Baptist faith having a good percentage of 
the floggers. One Baptist Sunday School Su- 
perintendent held the head of a woman be- 
tween his knees while her back was cut into 
bloody strips and ordered the same torture 
for her son when he cried out in protest. 

This savagery is a survival of the harsh life 
of frontier days when life was cheap. It is 
also a brutal heritage of slavery. For genera- 
tions whites were accustomed to witness bru- 
tal whippings of slaves. It'was a stern regime 
of mastery at the top exercised through over- 
seers on the plantations. These overseers 
were generally illiterate and, left in charge of 
the slave gangs, their only knowledge of la- 
bor discipline was use of a whip or a club. 

This brutality nursed on the plantations 
came to shape the character of many whites 
in their relations with each other. The upper 
class of landed magnates, aping the aristoc- 
racy of the Old World, generally resorted to 
the duel with knifé or pistol. The lower 
whites relied upon sheer brute force, kicking 
an opponent in the stomach, gouging out 
eyes with a twist of the thumb, biting the 
nose off with the teeth, and tearing strips of 
flesh from the face of an enemy with the fin- 
ger-nails. A fight between lower whites was 
always a disgusting spectacle to travelers from 
the North and from Europe. 

This savagery is an inheritance of over 200 
years of bondage for the Negro. It has come 
home to plague the whites themselves. It is 
in a way retribution coming out of the past. 
Its survival means that the ape still lingers 
among these Fundamentalists. Perhaps that 
is why they deny that there is any evolution. 





Great excitement is reported among the 
members of the Workers’ Party this week. 
It is claimed that yellow taxis represent a 
“dangerous right deviation.” The Polcom of 
the Plenum has been instructed by the Presi- 
dium of the Kitchen Nuclei to present a the- 
sis on this danger to Leninist tactics. 


NICARAGUAN “OUTLAWS” 


E AS sanctimonious as they may, the 

American officials responsible for the 

bloody affair in Nicaragua cannot avoid 
the plain implications of American policy in 
Latin-America. It is a-ruthless policy of 
American control in the service of American 
banks and American investors. The labor 
movement in these countries is also to be 
crushed when it protests against this policy. 
This is evident from Secretary Keilogg’s im- 
plied denunciation of the Nicaraguan Federa- 
tion of Labor in his letter to President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


“ Kellogg’s waving aside of the forces under 


Sandino as “nothing more than common out- 
laws” who are to be exterminated recalls an- 
other “outlaw” in our own history. When 
Washington and his ragged and starving 
forces had dwindled to a few thousand en- 
camped at Valley Forge, British imperial of- 
ficials spoke with contempt of the “outlaws.” 
Lord Howe, enjoying his mistress in Phila- 
delphia, dancing the minuet with perfect la- 
dies, drinking goblets of madeira and sneer- 
ing at the “outlaws” shivering in the icy 
blasts of winter, was never more confident of 
his power. 

ertainly this American “outlaw” never 
anticipated the Iackey of Minnesota corpora- 
tions hoist into the State Department there to 
insult all the peoples from the Mexican border 
‘to Cape Horn by transforming the village of 
Ocotal into a bloody shambles and then de- 
nouncing the resistants as “outlaws.” It re- 
mained for this mediocre “lame duck,” who 
was kicked upstairs into the premiership 
after being repudiated by the people of his 
own State, to play the part of an imperialist 
boor. 

On the other hand, those in the labor move- 
ment who think there are no issues in Ameri- 
can life. may contemplate this dirty episode. 
It is charged with peril. If organized work- 
men of Nicaragua are regarded as the asso- 
ciates of “outlaws” by Kellogg, it is only an- 
other step to us being so regarded here. Not 
only this, but we may anticipate the eventual 
union of all the peoples from the Rio Grande 
to the Argentine in an alliance against the 
United States. On this side of the Atlantic 
we may see two powers arming here for the 
holy cause of oil and banks, the others for the 
right to live their own life without molesta- 
tion. The “outlaws” may then teach us a 
lesson, but it will be paid for by us in suffer- 
ing, tears and death. 

Here is an issug for the American working 
class, What more vital one could there be? 


SENSIBLE SCANDINAVIANS 


T IS doubtful whether the statesmen of 
I capitalism will ever learn anything from 
the functioning of the social order over 
which they preside. They are like half-wits 
playing about vats of dynamite, but, unlike 
half-wits, are not injured when the explosion 
comes. Nine years have passed away since 
the world ceased to shake with the shock of 
a world war and we began to mop up the 
bloody mess. Notwithstanding that horrible 
butchery they are still playing at the lunacy 
which they call diplomacy, matching their dull 
wits at the old game of “balance of power,” 
and while they drivel at Geneva and at home 
drool over their secret archives the old system 
drifts toward the ditch of war. 

The only sane spot in the world of capital- 
ism appears to be the cluster of Scandinavian 
countries. Their statesmen had brains enough 
to keep out of the last world war and they are 
now trying to avoid getting into the next one. 
They had sense enough to know that the rul- 
ing classes of both warring alliances were 
tarred with the same dirty stick. No doubt 
they were approached by both sides as Italy, 
was and offered a price to wallow in the 
bloody muck. They refused. The Italian 
statesmen obtained a satisfactory price from 
the Allies and now Italy is mastered by an 
ego-maniac with the assistance of degenerate 
yeges. SB 

Sweden and her Scandinavian neighbors 
have agreed to a series of treaties that promise 
them some relief when blood again begins to 
spatter across their frontiers. They have 
sought shelter behind agreements which ap- 
parently conceal nothing and which provide 
for arbitratidn and conciliation even on those 
two matters which other capitalist powers al- 
ways hold to be outside the realm of arbitra- 
tion. These are issues involving what they 
call “vital interests’ and “national honor.” 
Those “vital interests” generally involve in- 
vestments or trade or smell of petroleum. 
“Natignal honor” is generally a flag to con- 
ceal issues that are no better. 

The Scandinavian treaties outlaw no issue 
at the bar of arbitration and they do not think 
that their “honor” has been sacrified. The old 
code of the other imperialist powers is really 
the duel code which survived into the nine- 
teenth century even in this country. The 
pompous individual who believed that he had 
a grievance sought an opportunity to vindi- 
cate his “honor” by running his opponent 
through with a sword or planting a few bul- 
lets into his body. 

We like the Scandinavians. They are prepar- 
ing to quarantine themselves from the next 
bloody storm while we are being prepared as 
a sacrifice for the Grand Dukes of Capital and 
Finance. 








If Men Were Wise 


What might be done if men were wise, 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 


By S. A. De Witt 


HEN Cal Coolidge played up his 
W breaking of the Boston Police 
Strike and landed himself into 
the White Hoiise on his anti-Red para- 
chute, all the pinhead office holders in 
America started to yowl against rad- 
icals and dissenters that lasted long 
after the World War dwindled into dis- 
tasteful memory. Had not. Palmer 
gotten himself mixed up with the 
alien property mish-mash of thievery 
and boodle, he might have even super- 
ceded Cowboy Cal as the Wall Street 
sweetheart on the strength of his out- 
rageous hounding of Socialists and 
political progressives. 

The Red rage had the country agog, 
and -on that excitement rode many 
lame ducks and office-gourmands. 
April, 1920, found Mr. Thaddeus C. 
Sweet, Speaker of the New York State 
Assembly, all swollen with the anti- 
Red virus, and incidentally quite in- 
fected with a desire to become Gov- 
ernor of the Empire State. He knew 
that five Socialists had been elected to 
the assembly from New York City. He 
also thought he knew the native tem- 
per regarding Socialists in general. A 
grand stand play such as ousting these 
Socialists from the State Parliament 
would bring him and his courageous 
act to the notice of every banker and 
captain of industry in the land. 

Who could follow. logically to what 
famous state hé and his patriotic move 
would lift an otherwise inconsequential 
politician? Sweet took the step with- 
out advice of sane counsel. The haste 
with which he acted was fully evi- 
denced after the faked “trial.” And 
were it not for the dictatorial power 
of patronage and past favors, the Re- 
publican and Democratic puppets who 
pulled his cart of blunder through 
muck and mire would have left him 
to flounder into a well deserved ob- 
loquy. Anyhow, not only did he slip 
up in his silly calculations against the 


In Cal’s ” 


Thayer Aspired to Role of Red-Killer 





Socialists, but he even refused to listen 
to such respectable satraps of his party 
as ex-Governor Hughes. The latter he 
deliberately insulted on the Assembly 
floor when protest was made on con- 
stitutional grounds from a committee 
representing the general public. 
Thayer Sees How 

This last act of stupidity cooked the 
Sweet gander insofar as the Governor- 
ship was concerned. He was defeated 
for the Assembly when he ran the 
following term in his own district. 

But all this happened before Justice 
Thayer sitting in a Massachusetts 


nocent men to death on a charge of 
murder. Sacco and Vanzetti were 
radicals. A robbery had been com- 
mitted, a paymaster killed, and the 
culprits had escaped. Crime waves 
were inundating thé land as an after- 
math of the war and police and courts 
were being criticized severely by the 
moneyed and propertied classes, The 
police with the aid of the National 
Department of Justice found Sacco and 
Vanzetti. 

These were two lonely, lowly and un- 
influential aliens, of anarchistic faith. 
No one knew them, and no one would 
bother about them if they were offered 
up as sacrifices on the altar of official 
laxity and judicial incompetence. The 
Italians were properly framed and set 
up for public condemnation. Judge 
Thayer, another of the innumerable 
tribe of New England official pinheads, 
sat in judgment over them. He too 
was envious of that other nincompoop, 
the Northampton guy who had jumped 
over the heads of a thousand worthier 
barristers into the first place of the 
country. 

And all on the pretext of being anti- 
radical. And so it was brought out 
quite irrelevantly, but significantly in 
the trial that these men on trial for 
murder ought to be punished for being 
political non-éonformists as well. Four 
times during Thayer’s charge to the 





ootsteps 


court had sentenced two obviously in-° 


jury he stressed the fact of how “dis- 
loyal and traitorous” the accused men 
were to the institutions, etc., of our 
glorious country. In fact, at times the 


radicalism, and hardly on thé charge 
of robbery and manslaughter. 

Therein lies the distinct parallel be- 
tween Thaddeus C. Sweet who ousted 
the Socialists for political self-advance- 
ment, and Judge Thayer’s determina- 
tion to convict Sacco and Vanzetti as 
Reds in addition to murder on the 
flimsy evidence he and his prosecuting 
puppets presented. It is not definitely 
known to what higher political officé 
the Judge aspired to. But it is defi- 
nitely understood that he expected 
some sort of reward, for the anti-red 
stand he took in that crisis. His en- 
tire. conduct through the trial evi- 
denced his desire to be publicly dis- 
covered as a “law and order” specimen 
of the Coolidge type. And surely if 
one politician received his pieces of 
silver for a similar espousal, would it 
not follow: that he too should expect 
&@ somewhat similar compensation? 

And all through these seven years 
the “die-hards”. who had planned a 
political reward for Thayer’s loyalty 
to their interests have been dragging 
their cart of blunder and public shame 
through the muck, assisted as they 
have been by the constitutional law of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Fortunately, the very purpose of the 
Judge that forced into his ambitious 
plotting the issue of radicalism is what 
has delayed the execution of his vic- 
tims all these years. And may yet 
save two innocent men over whose 
bodies he perhaps planned to step into 
a higher political office. 

When Sweet and Thayer reach the 
room of dull oblivion beyond life they 
will have much to converse about in 
common interest. 

In the meantime, Sacco and Van- 
zetti are in jail, still uncertain as to 
their fate. 
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Jazz Music 





I’ve got a south-wind’s lowd 


The moonlight’s drowned my 
The moon’s a spilling glass 
Oh! Honey slide me 
Right through the grasses. 
The night’s untied me, 
And all the masses 

Of fear and envy. 

They say: “Goodbye, boy.” 
Oh! Honey, when we, 

Me and my sly boy, 
Commence to foxtrot 

The night goes crazy. 

It’s moaning knocks hot 
Against the hazy 

Magnolia silence. 

Just creamy madness, 

The flowers lie dense, 

And when the sadness 

Of old night shakes him 
To weird romancing 

Their perfume makes him 
All drunk and dancing! 
The moon deceived me, hurt 


I'm sneaking out like soft- 


The mo 


own heart, 
shoed sin. 
little soul, 
of gin. 


Become 


And all 


I’ve got 


Blown in ships, 


me S80, 


Yet thronged with lightness, 
Just like a magic 
Where grief and whiteness 


They melt together. 

They cry: “Step in, come!” 

“Sway like a feather!” 
But now the daylight’s made me still, 


I lean against the window-sill. 
No storm of music swings me up. 


I’m in the jungle, trapped and lone. 
My fingers tap against one bruise, 
The last place where the moonlight shone, 


Blind in the wind, in the rain, in the dusk, 
Blind in the night, in winds of the sea, 


Of fog horn calls and soft ebb tides, 
Of wind-swept seas, 


Just like a promise dead when dawn 
Slunk up the hillside, mean and slow. 


And field blown 


on was tragic, 


so winsome 


my heart’s a splintered cup. 


the slow, black, orchid blues. 


—Maxwell Bodenheim, 


ee 


Two Poems 





Footsteps 


in shadows of dusk, 


signs. «+e 


entire trial revolved on the issue of 





Would they unite 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another? 
Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving-kindness, 
And knowledge pour 
From shore to shore 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 
All slavery, warfare, lies, and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together; 
And meat and corn, 
To each man born, 
Be fres as warmth in summer weather. 
The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect 
In self-respect, 
And share the teeming world tomorrow. 
What might be done? 


This might be done, 


And more than this, my suffering brother; 


More than the tongue 
E’re said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other. 


—CHARLES MACKAY. 


Oh, Honey let me 

Stay with the moonlight. 
It can’t forget me. 

I hope it’s soon night. 

I turned my shoulder 

To singing pain, dear. 
My legs grew bolder, 
Fast with disdain, dear. 
My body shouted 

In every motion. 

And how I flouted 

The heavy notion 

That. day was real, dear! 
Oh! All my heart beats 
Rose to a squeal, dear. 

I left the cold streets 
And found the hills, dear, 


7 Just where the moonlight’s 


Warm pity spills, dear, 
And where a tune fights 
The fears of life, dear. 
The great night made me 
His leaping wife, dear, 
And. nothing stayed me! 


Whispers lost in the sweetened dew, 


I cried all day ’cause it was gone. 


For words were 


lead, 


But though he 





Shadows of breathing quiet and dreams, 
When wind blows the sea 

And the night is still 

And the rain is soft 

In the dark, in the dusk. 


And now that words are lost in futile prayer 
What little breath betrayed his stolen pride 

Is gone; no wish, no promised faith can dare 
Remove this Hate that spat, then vainly cried 
When feeble winds were dead and dawn had come, 
And sand and sky and sea were quieted, 


And though once warm his heart had dropped like 


And as each wave brought in the morning tide, 
And cast its shadow on the listless sand, 
Vaguely unaware of Hate he tried 

To call the sea, and so he placed a hand 

Upon his moving lips and bowed his head; 





Sonnet 


lost and he was cold and dumb, 


prayed, his words remained unsaid. 
—Solomon Portnow. 
. 








JAMES ONEAL’S WORK 


The New Leader: 

The writer believes a tribute is in 
order for the excellent work being 
done by James Oneal, of The New 

_—. 

Leader staff, for American Socialism. 
It is customary for a.great many of 
us to cast about in the direction of 
Europe when mention of great leaders 
in the Socialist movement of the world 
is made, America has been fortunate 
in the possession of a Debs or a Hill- 
quit as outstanding figures; however, 
the Comrades of America have been 
overlooking the efforts and accom- 
plishments of one in our midst who is 
doing more at the present time looking 
toward making Socialism. indigenous 
to America than any other single indi- 
vidual. 

An illustration of the care and dili- 
gence in preparatiow of material and 
for originality displayed is Oneal’s 
“Workers in American History.” At 
the present time Comrade Oneal is 
conducting original research among 





| philosophers, 
| bringing to light the contributions of 
| these early protagonists of the work- 


the writings of early American labor 
with the purpose of 


ing class, who, in many cases, have 
displayed surprising knowledge of the 
economic laws governing modern s0- 
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ciety and. approximating closely our 
present theories of the class struggle 
and the economic interpretation of 
history. 

The excellent editorials in The New 
Leader weekly, giving the Socialist in- 
terpretation of passing events, his able 
exposition of the Communist move- 
ment, his numerous writings and 
pamphlets on all subjects bearing on 
the working class, stamp James Oneal 
as one of our ablest exponents. Com- 
rade Oneal, by his individual efforts, 
is slowly but surely adding to the 
building up of a primarily American 
Socialist philosophy, and his pains- 
taking efforts will undoubtedly greatly 
enhance the chances of an American 
Socialist literature. Too long has 
American Socialism depended on Eng- 
lish, French and German Socialism for 
a basic literature, with the result that 
in our endeavors to enlist the support 
and interest of the American worker 
we have been talking to him in terms 
of English, German and French work- 
ing class history. This kind of work 
should have been done 20 or 30 years 
ago, and it is to the credit of James 
Oneal that he is doing a work, and 
doing it well, which is sadly lacking. 

Modest, diligent, brilllant and pains- 
taking, James Oneal is one of the 
greatest contemporary figures in the 
American Socialist movement, and if 
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we are to recognize him for what he 
is and what he has accomplished, now 
is the time to throw bouquets at him, 
while he is here to appreciate them. 
In any event, a little appreciation and | 
encouragement goes a long way to} 
bring happiness and pleasure to these , 
stalwart sons of the proletarian. 
JOSEPH N. COHEN. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


300 NICARAGUANS 
_ ARE SLAIN 
BY U.S. 


A. F. of L. Warned of 
War a Few Days Be- 
fore Attack Started 


(Continued from page 1) 


formation contained in the telegram 
which I have quoted, that blood shed 
is imminent and destruction of life is 
seriously threatened. We shrink from 
the consideration of such a situation, 
We cannot contemplate it with come 
placency. I urge you to prevent the 
use of the United States armed forces 
in the Central American Republic of 
Nicaragua. é 

“The exercise of force by the gove 
ernment of the United States, which 
would result in the loss of human life 
in the Republic of Nicaragua, would, 
no uoubt, create great: resentment 
against the government of the United 
States, among the people of the Latin- 
American republics, and cause feelings 
of profound regret in the minds of 
many people residing within our owa 
land. 

“Will you please advise me as to 
the corectness of the information 
contained in the telegram to which I 
have called your attention and trans- 
mit to me such information as you can 
regarding the situation existing in 
Nicaragua and what is being done te 
bring about peace? 
“Respectfully yours, ; 
(Signed) “WILLIAM GREEN, | 
“President American Federation of ‘ 
Labor, : 

“President Pan-American Federatiog 

of Labor.” 

Not till three days later did Preste 

dent Green receive an answer from 
Secretary Kellogg. The reply declared 
that Sandino and his forces were 
“nothing more than common outlaws,” 
The implication of Kellogg’s letter was 
that the Nicaraguan Federation of 
Labor in filing its protest with Presie 
dent Green is also an “outlaw.” No 
other interpretation can be placed upon 
this reply and it is evident that Amere 
ican power in Latin-America is deter« 
mined to crush the labor movement 
when it stands in the way of this 
power. 
The paragraph in the Kellogg letter, 
which brings this information to 
American and Latin-American labor, 
reads: 

“From the above you will ob- 
serve that the Nicaraguan forces 
referred to in the telegram which 
you quote, and which it is stated, 
are whole-heartedly supported by 
the Nicaraguan Federation of 
Labor, are in effect nothing more 
than common outlaws. So far as 
this department is aware, Sandino 
and his followers do not have the 
support or approval of any of the 
leaders of-either of tM political 
parties in Nicaragua.” 


ported by American bayonets, but it is 
not true of the Sacasa party. One sec- 
tion of this party laid down its arms 
because it believed that to contend 
with American armed forces is use- 
less. The Sandino section determined 
to continue the struggle, despite Col- 
onel Stimson’s threat to “forcibly” dis- 
arm all opposition. This display of 
the mailed fist is declared by Secree 
tary Kellogg “the good offices of Cole 
onel Stimson.” . 
One day after writing this letter mae 
chine guns were firing. upon Nicae« 
raguans from five airplanes. For six- 
teen hours the battle raged between @& 
small land force of Americans supe 
ported by the airplanes and 400 revoe 
lutionists at the village of Ocotal. It 
is estimated that two-thirds of the 
Nicaraguan losses were due to the 
deadly airplanes against which the 
revolutionaries were helpless. 
Early in May, it is recalled, Colonel 
Henry Stimson, personal representative 
of President Coolidge, sent to Nicaragua 
to assist in ending the revolution which 
had been in progress between the Libe 
erals and Conservatives for eight 
months, issued an ultimatum demande 
ing that both factions turn in their 
arms and end the civil war. The de- 
mand was diplomatically phrased, but 
its meaning was unmistakable. 
“The forces of the United States,” 
said Colonel Stimson, “will be author- 
ized to accept the custody of the arms 
of those willing to lay them down, in- 
cluding the government’s, and to dis- 
arm forcibly those who will not do so.” 
These strong words were effective. 
Jose Maria Moncada, generalissimo of 
the Liberals, broke with Dr, Juan B, 
Sacasa, their claimant for the Presi- 
dency, accepted the conditions im- 
posed and directed his forces to turn 
in their arms. The Liberals surren- 
dered more than 2,000 rifles, many ma- 
chine guns and a large quantity of 
ammunition. 
General Sandino, however, elected to 
carry on the revolt, and Moncada was 
powerless to bring him into line. Pos- 
sessing himself of all available arms 





[Assistant Editor’s Note—We print | 
the above in open defiance of orders 
from the boss. 





A Card of Thanks 
Editor, The New Leader: 


and ammunition and supported by a 
|few loyal adherents, Sandino escaped 
|to the mountain fastness, in the De- 
| partment of Nueva Segovia, essentially 
la Liberal district adjacent to Hondu- 
| ras. He announced he had formed an 
| independent government with himself 


I wish hereby to express my sincere | as President. 
| 


thanks and appreciation to those com- 
rades who, in the midst of their own 
too busy lives, 


paused to remember | Diaz constabulary. 


For more than two months Sandino 
| defied the American marines and the 
His army assumed 


me on the occasion of my birthday, and alarming proportions, and now is said 
who presented me with a token of their to number more than 400 well armed 


comradeship and faith in me as a 
soldier in our common cause. If I 
thought it was necessary I would here 
reassure them and all my other com- 
rades of my deep and abiding convic- 
tion in the coming of Socialism and 
my immovable faith in the triumph of 
industrial democracy. Suffice to say, 
however, that my life is unalterably 
dedicated to the cause af labor’s eman- 
cipation. 
Frank R. Crosswaith. 


men, each solemnly sworn to obey him. 

It is this resistance to American mase 
tery of Nicaragua that induced Brig- 
adier General Logan Feland, who come 
mands American forces in Nicaragua, 
to carry out the sinister threat of Cole 
onel Stimson to “disarm forcibly those 
who will not do so.” The result is @ 
war waged with American troops upon 
the soil of another nation, an act which, 
if committed against a strong nation, 
would lead to an open declaration of 
war by the wronged nation. 





New York City. | 


This is true of the Diaz party supe » 






























